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A LOOK AHEAD 





Markets and business... 
“purge” collapse . 
nopoly program ... directing in- 


vestment through Government. 


an anti-mo- 











Business outlook: Markets are running at 
least six months ahead of expected compar- 
able improvement in industrial activity, 
profits. 

Government appraisers point to bad second 
quarter earnings reports now due, to normal- 
ly slack third quarter, to the fourth quarter 
as the time when recovery should show 
strongly. 

Run-away markets, fired by vast supplies 
of idle cash, could lose touch with reality, 
come to grief, and affect the recovery move- 
ment now apparent. 

Hope among planners is for cautious, or- 
derly movement in securities and commodi- 
ties. Government rules, however, are geared 
to encourage buying on upswings and to dis- 
courage speculative pressure. 

* + * 

Politics is to be dominated by business 
once again in this campaign season. 

Better business, seasonal employment gains, 
sustained farm income will force a recasting 
of opposition strategy, give President Roose- 
velt a chance to press economic reform ideas. 

Apparent collapse of “party purge” com- 
plicates the President's problem, regardless 
of the November election outcome. 

Even an election sweep would leave the 
same inner-party opposition, throwing into 
the open a now intense battle of maneuver 
for control of the party machinery. 

The determination of Mr. Roosevelt is to 
drive for reform with every resource at his 
command in the 1939 and 1940 sessions of 
Congress. 

. * . 

Repeated “no witch-hunt” protestations of 
monopoly investigators are to be taken with 
a grain of salt. 

The inquiry now getting under way is to 
serve as the self-starter for al] future major 
New Deal reforms. 

The already accepted goal of most members 
of the investigating committee calls for the 
following: Federal government regulation 
of insurance companies and _ investment 
trusts, federal government incorporation for 
business, elimination of bank holding com- 
panies, a limit on the size of corporations 
permitted to merge with other corporations, 
modernized anti-trust laws designed to put 
more burden of proof on defendants in re- 
straint of trade cases, use of government 
spending to enforce rules for competition. 

Greatest importance is attached by com- 
mittee members to question of investment 
control by big insurance companies and big 
investment trusts. 

Next greatest importance is attached to de- 
termination of pricing policies of biggest 
units in major industries. 

. . . 

Deep significance attaches to continued de- 
centralization of government finance. 

The RFC is latest among the government 
financial agencies to pull away from the 
Treasury as a source of funds. 

These agencies now go directly to the pub- 
lic for money to use in financing farm and 
city mortgages, to finance slum clearance, to 
stabilize farm commodity prices and now to 
finance the many RFC activities. 

Government is armed with machinery, as a 
result, to direct the flow of savings into in- 
vestment in already vast and growing fields 
once occupied by private finance. 

To be remembered is the fact that so-called 
“totalitarian states” exercise their controls, 
in the economic field, through control over 
investment and control over prices, includ- 
ing wages. 

The trend here as well as abroad is in the 
same genegal direction. 

> . * 

Biggest disappointment of the present de- 
pression to the White House is turning out 
to be social security. 

Unemployment insurance is breaking down 
under the burden of red tape and impossible 
administrative complications. Both direct 
relief and WPA offer advantages to the un- 
employed over unemployment insurance. 
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A New Record in Presidential Travel: 
Equivalent to 51-2 Times Around Globe 


N° 


traveled as much or as far as Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt has traveled during his term 
of office. 

Before leaving on his present cross-country 
trip President Roosevelt had ticked off about 
125,000 miles of travel by train, automobile and 
boat. When he returns he will have added more 
than 10,000 mlies to his log, thereby setting an 
ill-time mileage record for future Chief Execu- 
tives to shoot at 

It is impossible to forecast what the grand 
total will be when his term of office expires in 
1940, but by this time next month President 
Roosevelt will have traveled, mile for mile, a 
distance equivalent to five and one-half times 
around the globe. 

The only other Chief Executive to approach 
the Roosevelt record is President Taft. Called 
the “Traveling President,” he was clocked at 
115,000 miles at the end of his four-year term. 

Last fall, President Roosevelt declared: “Any 
one charged with proposing or judging national 
policies should have first-hand knowledge of 
the nation as a whole. That is why again this 
year I have taken trips to all parts of the coun- 
try. Last spring I visited the Southwest. This 
summer I made several trips in the East. Now I 
am just back from a trip all the way across the 
continent and later this autumn I hope to pay 
my annual visit to the Southeast.” 


VISITED NEARLY EVERY STATE 

How extensively the President has traveled 
may be seen in the pictogram above. There is 
hardly a State in the Union which has not at 
sometime or other been crossed by the Presi- 
dent. In addition he visited Hawaii (in 1934) 
and South America (in 1936). 

Unlike the First Lady, the President never 
has flown. Unlike President Wilson, he has 
never gone to Europe while in office. 

On his present tour (indicated by a dotted 
line) the President will go to the West Coast 
where he will review the fleet, then go aboard 
a Navy cruiser for a fishing trip to the Cocos 
and Galapagos Islands, returning to the United 
States by way of the Panama Canal. 

During the first four full calendar years since 
his first inauguration it is found that the Presi- 
dent has been absent from Washingtan an ave- 
rage of 106 days each year. These absences, 
however, include frequent trips to his home at 
Hyde Park, New York, to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, and to favored fishing grounds. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s more extended travels have either 
been for campaign purposes, as when in 1936 
he traveled 18,000 miles between June and Elec- 
tion Day, speaking in 25 States; or tours on 


which he attempted to sound the sentiment of | Le 


PRESIDENT of the United States has * the country toward his policies. 


| 
| Also In This Issue 
| 


Following his inauguration on March 4, 1933, 


President Roosevelt was absent from the Cap- 
ital for 65 days that year. Warm Springs and 
Hyde Park accounted for 40 days, his two fish- 
ng vacations took 25 days. The following year 
the President was out of Washington for 113 
days; in 1935, 97 days; in 1936, 124 days; in 
1937, 92 days; and up to the start of his current 
trip on July 7, 1938, approximately 40 days. 
NQT ALL VACATION PLAY 

In general, the only “vacation” the President 
has had, have been fishing trips, which average 
two each year, for two weeks each. 

However, even while cruising in his favorite 
fishing grounds, the President still continues 
to function as if he were at the White House. 
Routine instructions are wirelessed to the Cap- 


ital, state papers are flown to the presidential! 
yacht, studied, signed and flown back. 
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Question of the Week: 
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In exactly the same manner are affairs of 
state handled when the President is traveling 
on land. A full secretariat accompanies him 
wherever he goes, and he is always informed 
of up-to-the-minute developments. 

At Hyde Park or Warm Springs the same 
routine takes place and it is usual for the Presi- 
lent to confer with as many officials at these 
two “hideways” as it is for him to see official 
visitors at the White House. 


DEFRAYING THE COSTS 


In addition to the 
$75,000 a year, Congress appropriates $25,000 a 
year for his travel and entertainment expenses. 
Not all of his travel expenses are paid by the 
It has come to be recognized that travel 
incurred when the Chief Executive 
travels as a “candidate” for reelection will 
either be defrayed out of his own pocket or be 
borne by the Democratic or Republican Com- 
mittee, whichever the case may be. 

The question has been raised as to who will 
bear the expenses for the present trip. Since 
this trip takes place during some hotly con- 
tested primary campaigning and since the Pres- 
ident’s schedule takes him through those cam- 
paign areas, there has been some puzzling over 
the line of demarcation between the President 
traveling in his official capacity as head of the 
nation and in his capacity as head of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

As officials explain it, so long as the President 
remains aboard his special train he cannot be 
divested of his presidential status. Should, 
however, he detrain, and enter into any local 
political issues, he would become plain “Mr. 
Roosevelt”, and would either be expected to pay 
his own expenses or, as the guest of the local 
political organization, have his expenses taken 
care of by that organization. 

How the President’s $25,000 manages to cover 
his extensive traveling expenses in one year is a 
recurring source of wonder to many. 

The answer is quite simple when it is realized 
that the Chief Executive only pays his own way 
and that of his immediate official party. The 
large corps of Secret Service agents who ac- 
company the President when he travels have 
their own expense account. The newspapermen, 
photographers and other individuals who ac- 
company the President on his travels pay the 
bulk of the expense of the special train. 

Although the railroads over whose tracks the 
presidential train is routed are put to a great 
expense in providing safe passage—including 
special service squads, extra train crews, extra 
rolling stock in emergencies—they 
charge only the standard mileage rate deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


President’s salary of 


public. 
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Vhe March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Another precedent is set... The 
pace of Government in the absence 
of the President . . . New laws be- 
ginning to operate, more laws to 
come. 








A PRESIDENT of the United States is out 
: campaigning in party primaries for the 
first time in history: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt travels westward in 
his dual capacity as President and as head 
of the Democratic Party, giving an account- 
ing to the voters of his stewardship in the 
White House. 

The destination of his nine-day trip is San 
At that port on July 16 tumult will 
be left behind for relaxation in the fishing 
waters of the Pacific 

On the way, Mr. Roosevelt defends WPA, 
PWA and the unbalanced Federal budget. 
The State budgets of New York and Ken- 
tucky are in balance, he contends, only be- 
cause of help received from the national 
Treasury. 


ACTIVITIES IN WASHINGTON 

While the presidential train speeds into 
mountain country, Government goes on much 
as usual on the banks of the Potomac. Activ- 
ity is the word of the day much as when the 
New Deal first was getting under way in the 
summer of 1933. 

Cabinet officers are counseling with their 
assistants about the reports which the law 
requires to be made for the year which ended 
on June 30. Newer agencies, such as WPA, 
PWA, RFC and FHA, quicken their pace in 
the attempt to make business recovery a fact 

| instead of a hope. 

The organization of still more agencies is 
beginning. In line with the last mandates of 
the departing Congress, President Roosevelt 
established the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and the Maritime Labor Board just before 
taking the train. 

The CAA, to be headed by Edward J. Noble, 
of Connecticut, will institute Government 
regulation of the air transport systems on a 
much broader basis than heretofore. 

The MLB, to be headed by Robert W. 
Bruere, of New York, will arbitrate maritime 
labor disputes much in the manner that the 
Railway Labor Board, does in the railroad 
industry. 

The Department of Labor prepares quietly 


Diego. 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 


PROBLEM 


THE “NO. 1” 
To a group of 23 Southern spokesmen, headed 
by Lowell Mellett (above), director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, President Roosevelt 
says the South is the nation’s No. 1 problem. 
After studying recovery proposals the group will 
report back to the President. 
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The "No. 1 Problem" 
In National Planning 





A new dress for government plan- 
ning. The South tells of its prob- 
lems. Looking for new ways to spend 


money. 











F ALL New Deal ideas, President Roosevelt re- 
tains his first and strongest interest in the 


idea of planned development of this nation’s re- 
sources. 7 
TVA is the symbol of the President’s ideal. In 


TVA, with its power development, its fertilizer 
development, its soil erosion and reforestation 
programs and its program for industrial develop- 
ment, is the basis for regional planning. 

But Congress ac its last session balked at ex- 
tending the TVA idea to other regions. 

Mr. Roosevelt was disappointed at the Con- 
gressional attitude. At the same time, some of 
the President’s advisers on Government policy 
were saying: 

“If the national Government continues to 
spend at the rate maintained in recent years 
there very shortly will be a dearth of worth- 
while projects of a strictly public nature. Then 
real boondoggling would be forced.” 


HUNTING A NEW APPROACH 

A lack of interest in planning and the pros- 
pect of a shortage in ways to spend money led to 
study of a new approach to the whole resource 
development problem. 

A start on this approach was made July 5 when 
Mr. Roosevelt addressed a message to a meeting 
of leading Southerners called to Washington at 
the President’s behest to draft a statement out- 
lining the economic situation in the South. The 
purpose of this statement will be to show what 
needs to be done to lift the South to parity with 
other regions. Once the South has stated its 
problems, other regions will outline theirs. 

The President told the Southerners that “the 
South presents right now the nation’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem—the nation’s problem, not merely 
the South’s.” 


THE SOUTH’S PROBLEMS 

In the South is the nation’s highest birthrate 
and its lowest level of individual income. The 
South contains the largest proportion of chil- 
dren to total population and yet spends the least 
per capita on education. In southern States is 
found half of the nation’s farm population, yet 
only one-fourth of its farm income reaches that 
population. The South contains 28 per cent ot 
the nation’s people but only 16 per cent of the 
nation’s tools for use in making a living. 

Yet the southern States have abundant nat- 
ural resources in the form of arable land, tim- 
ber, and minerals, as well as water power. Those 
resources, the Government experts reported to 
the meeting of representative southerners, are 
being squandered. 

The nature of the task ahead, as viewed by 
President Roosevelt, is stated by him as follows: 

“That task embraces the wasted, or neglected 
resources of land and water, the abuses suffered 
by the soil, the need for cheap fertilizer and 
cheap power, the problems presented by the popu- 
lation itself—a population still holding the great 
heritages of Kings Mountain and Shiloh—the 
problems presented by the South’s capital re- 
sources and the absentee ownership of those re- 
sources and problems growing out of, the new 
industrial era and, again, of absentee ownership 
of the new industries.” 


A LONG-RANGE TASK 


Here, the Government planners say, is the out- 
line of a program of planned spending and of 
reform that can occupy the national Govern- 
ment for years. 

In the South is the problem of cotton, and its 
dwindling foreign markets, that affects directly 
the lives of nearly two million growers. There is 
the wage problem made acute by the pressure of 
a surplus farm population on the labor markets. 
There is the problem, as the Southerners see it, 
of Northern ownership of Southern resources. 

A Government program to resolve the problem 
caused by the lack of balance between the South 
and other regions can involve a large shift of in- 
come to the South through Government subsidies 
and through Government help in planned re- 
source development. 


mWashingion, 


Whispers 
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Pledges to Garner—Prices—Debts and the Budget 
Curiosity in the Cabinet—Trading and Politics 


An admirer of Vice President 
Garner quotes him as saying not 
so long ago that 27 Democratic 
Senators want him to seek the 
presidential nomination in 1940, 
The Vice President gave no ink- 
ling of his plans, however: 


x** 


Future Treasury policy will be 
to shift all possible financing of 
new debt to independent agen- 
cies of the Government to get 
these banking operations outside 
of the regular budget. 


x * * 


First on the order of business for 
the monopoly investigation when 
it begins public hearings, prob- 
ably in September, will be an 
effort to determine what prin- 
ciples are used by the biggest 
units in American industry when 


+ 


would be in case a Cabinet mem- 
ber started to build an organiza- 
tion preparatory to entering the 
Presidential preference prima- 
ries two years from now. What 
he found out, if anything, re- 
mains a secret. 


eo = . 


More vigor is being pumped into 
the negotiations for a _ trade 
agreement with Great Britain, 
with less stress on the economic 
advantages that might accrue 
than on the political advantages 
for both nations. 


x~* * 


Indications are that some mem- 
bers of the monopoly investiga- 
tion committee Jook askance at 
the study of economic problems 
in the South, ordered by the 
the President. These members 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by the monopoly investigators, 
or to get advance information on 
what to prepare for, are under- 
stood to be getting nowhere. 


x * * 


Officials privately say that so 
long as the United States refuses 
to expand its iminigrant quotas 
from dictator nations, the results 
of the refugee contierence at 
Evian, France, initiated by this 
country, probably will amount to 
little else than a wordy indict- 
ment of nations whose policies 
toward racial minorities created 
the problem. 


x * * 


Foundations are being laid for 
active cooperation between the 
National Economic Committee 
investigating concentration ot 
wealth and economists prominent 


they set prices. Closest atten- feel that the problems come in private industry. Legislative 

tion is being paid to develop- within the purview of their members of the committee met 

ments in the steel industry. study. privately in Washington recently 

oe xk * with business spokesmen, as De- 

> Emissaries of Japan seeking partmental representatives had 
Activities of some western or- previously. 


ganizations of farmers are being 
investigated by the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee in order 
to learn whether efforts have 
been made to thwart unionization 
among farm workers, 


~*~ * 
At least one member of the 


Cabinet has sought to discover 
what the President's attitude 





credit in this country and in 
Great Britain definitely have 
been cold shouldered. Credits 
were sought ostensibly for the 
development of industry in Man- 
chukuo, rather than for war pur- 
poses. 
kk 


Attempts by spokesmen for some 
major industries to head off ac- 
tion regarding their special fields 





Se & 2 


Officials at the SEC say months 
probably will elapse before 
orders are issued for “geographic 
integration” of public utility 
holding company systems. Once 
that stage is reached, another 
major challenge of the Jaw in the 
courts is expected. The reported 
object is to apply the Holding 


+ 











Company Act so far as possible 
before opening the way for such 
challenge. 

x * * 


The Department of Justice is re- 
ported to be cooperating with 
voluntary efforts among some 
leading business men to stop or 
alter price policies that might 
not square with the anti-trust 
laws, instead of first resorting to 
criminal prosecution in an at- 
tempt to force a change. 


~ ke 


Expectation is evident in some 
Department of Commerce quar- 
ters that price reductions in steel 
may be followed before long by 
like action in other basic indus- 
tries. No flat predictions of ac- 
tion are being made, however. 


x*rk 


The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is perfecting a home 
power meter which will signal by 
a light when the rate of con- 
sumption on the line is Jow. In- 
creased power used at such times. 
will be charged for at reduced 


rates. 
x* * 


Government purchases of surplus 
commodities are being accom- 
panied by word that such price- 
sustaining aid will be discon- 
tinued if the holders of the com- 
modities seek to raise their prices 
as a result. 
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"Vacationer” and “Campaigner” Too—A New Wrinkle 


in Broadcasting . 


\ ioe headlight of the “Presidential Special” + 


cut a brilliant swath of white into the dark- 
ness of night. Behind, the tail lights solemnly 
winked two red eyes at the Capitol. 

Threading its way through the late evening 
traffic along historic Pennsylvania Avenue came 
the long black limousine containing President 
Roosevelt. As it drew near the Union Station, 
an aura of surcharged tension filled the high- 
arched gloom of the terminal. 

Baggage smashers paused for a brief moment 
in the bright glare of the photographers’ popping 
bulbs. Trainmen gave a last searching glance 
at equipment. Secret Service agents stared dili- 
gently at all faces. The “send-off committee” 
chatted amiably for a last few seconds. 

Smiling into space were Senator Guffey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary 
of State Hull, Attorney General Cummings and 
Mrs. Cummings. And smiling more broadly 
than any was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

A few minutes later, and the engineer was 
throttling his precious cargo out along two 
gleaming rails of steel. 


A few minutes later 


AND FISHING TRIP Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt had become to all 


ON THE PROGRAM intents and purposes a 
“split personality’—one was the “vacationer”, 
the other, the “campaigner”. 

As a “vacationing President”, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt was going to open with fitting 
ceremony the 150th anniversary of the Found- 
ing of the First Settlement in the Northwest 
Territory; was going to spend a few cheery 
hours with Texas son Elliott; was going to 
view the majesty of Yosemite Park; was going 
to watch an impressive demonstration of naval 
power in the Pacific; was going to tempt the 
fighting fish off the Cocos and Galapagos 
Islands; was scheduled to lunch with the Presi- 
dent of Panama; was going to pay a brief visit 
to Warm Springs and fully expected to return 
to Washington bronzed and refreshed. 

As a “campaigning President”, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt was going to stop and make per- 
sonal appearances in many of the primary bat- 
tlefields of the country; was going to say the 
right words in Ohio, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Col- 
orado and California; might or might not, as 
his luck warranted, snare a “copperhead” or two 
in Georgia and South Carolina; fully expected 


VISIT WITH SON 








—Harris & Ewing 
“PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL” 
President Roosevelt (right), shown as he said 
goodbye to Secretary of State Hull on the rear 
platform of the Presidential Special just before 
setting out on his cross-country trip. 





to return to Washington politically bronzed and 
refreshed. 

It was therefore with keen anticipation that 
the President last week began to clean up his 
desk at the White House, sent nominations 
skidding over the wires, held innumerable con- 
ferences with political strategists, with mem- 
bers of his official family, and watched the 
stack of telegrams from dignitaries en route 
pile up on his desk with dull regularity. 

And well he might have marveled at the 
progress of science which was to make a con- 
venient innovation in his rear platform talks. 
As trainmen gave the “White House on 
Wheels” its final going over, technicians were 
busy installing a device on the public address 
system which by a flip of the wrist would limit 
the President’s words to those only within di- 
rect earshot of his voice. “Kind words”, science 
has discovered, can be sent blaring over the 
heads of the public jammed around the rear 
platform only when and if the Chief Executive 
so decrees. 

As for the radio time the President uses dur- 
ing his transcontinental tour, it is one less ex- 


pensive item to worry about. Now if Mr. 





. and a Fishing Trip to Come 


Roosevelt were going to stump for himself as 
a candidate, he would receive a bill from the 
broadcasters. However, in the present case, the 
broadcasters will make no effort to draw a fine 
line between the “President” and the “head of 
the Democratic Party”. The “free time” de- 
cision was based on the, President's last “fire- 
side chat” when he said, apropos of his tour: 
“As President of the United States I am not 
asking the voters of the country to vote for 
Democrats next November as opposed to Re- 
publicans or members of any other party’”— 
adding that as “head of the Democratic party” 
he had every right to speak “in those few in- 
stances where there may be a clear issue between 
candidates for a Democratic nomination.” 

That the press of the nation believed there 
would be many more than a scattered “few in- 
stances” was revealed in the numbers of news- 
paper correspondents, photographers, newsreel 
cameramen, radio announcers and technicians 
aboard the Presidential Special. About 30 press 
correspondents, more than accompanied the 
President on his 1936 campaign tour, set up 
their typewriters, clacked out reams of copy. 


But as the political 
ON HIS PLANS TILL significance of the cross- 
country trip began to 
LAST MINUTE mount along with the 
mercury in the thermometer, the President kept 
mum, and up until the last moment of leave- 
taking advised questioners to consult an astrolo- 
ger if they would know his attitude toward the 
various candidates, Later he unbent and showed 
his preferences. 

Secure in his mind as to what he would do 
and say, and secure in his knowledge of the 
dramatic art circumscribed within the limited 
area of one rear platform, President Roosevelt 
sagaciously grinned his way out of the Capital. 

More frozen in their facial appearances were 
those who accompanied the President. Every 
presidential journey immediately sets in motion 
an intrigate system of timing and planning. 

And yet not unmindful of the thousand and 
one minute actions required to assure his pas- 
sage, Franklin Delano Roosevelt watched 
the miles streak past him, seeing sights and 
saying words, and knowing that once he casts 
his fishing line into the blue waters he can sit 
relaxed and ruminate upon the November ballot, 
DEREK Fox 


EVADES QUERIES 

















—Underwood & Underwood 


POLITICAL STRAW 
The vote cast by Senator Van Nuys against the 
Supreme Court enlargement bill may make slight 
difference after all. Once slated to be denied re- 
nomination, the Indiana Democrat now has been 
invited by State leaders of his party to seek re- 
nomination. 
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The Dwindling List 
Of ‘Purge’ Targets 





The situation in Democratic pri- 
mary campaigns shifts as the Presi- 
dent travels westward. 

Some Senators begin to receive 
welcomes from unexpected sources. 

Experiences of the “eliminators.” 











66PF YOU can’t beat them, join them,” long has 
been considered sound political advice. 

Recent events in the Democratic Party are 
causing many campaign rail-sitters to recall 
the motto. They read that the list of Senators 
marked for a “purge” in this year’s primaries, 
which originally was reported to contain nine 
names, has dwindled to three. 

The three Senators are Tydings of Maryland, 
George of Georgia, and Smith of South Carolina. 
If the judgment of some Administration officials 
is valid, only the name of Tydings may remain 
before long. These sources say that Smith is 
stronger in his State than was expected and that 
the President’s decision to speak in Georgia does 
not mean necessarily that he will advocate the 
defeat of George for renomination. 

Of the nine, Senator Tydings has voted most 
frequently against New Deal legislation. Mary- 
land presents a case about which New Dealers 
say that nothing will be lost by the Administra- 
tion even if a Republican Senator is elected in 
November. 

In the States of the other Senators it is dif- 
ferent. Local political situations and maneuver- 
ing for strength in the 1940 Democratic conven- 
tion complicate the problem. 


THE TEST IN IOWA 


Members of the unofficial “elimination com- 
mittee” of White House advisers wanted at first 
to replace all nine sitting Senators with “hun- 
dred-per cent Roosevelt supporters.” But they 
ran up against some hard political realities when 
they set out to make the effort. 

The first test came in Iowa, where an at- 
tempt to defeat Senator Gillette for renomina- 
tion failed. Senator Gillette was supported by 
the State party organization and resentment 
against “‘interference from Washington” was ex- 
pressed. 

Next in line was Senator Van Nuys, of Indiana, 
an opponent of the Supreme Court enlargement 
bill, like the others on the list. State leaders 
undertook to read him out of the party months 
ago. Senator Van Nuys decided to run independ- 
ently, if not renominated. 

A reconsideration began with the approach of 
the State nominating convention on July 12. Ac- 
cording to reports credited in the Capital, these 
factors entered into the discussion: 

Van Nuys running independently would split 
the Democratic vote and benefit the Republican 
ticket. Democratic candidates for lesser offices 
would suffer accordingly. 


TALK OF A PARTY SPLIT 


Allies of Paul V. McNutt, the Governor General 
of the Phillipines who is mentioned for Presi- 
dential nomination, feared a split might make it 
hard for him in the national convention in 1940. 

Word was sent from Washington that nomina- 
tion of Van Nuys would be “acceptable,” if a costly 
split might result otherwise. 

The result was a decision by State leaders to 
invite Senator Van Nuys to seek a renomination. 
Whether the Senator actually will be renominated 
remains to be seen. 

In four States, local support for thg incumbent 
Senators apparently has so outweighed Admin- 
istration disfavor that slight dispute is in pros- 
pect. The States are Colorado, Connecticut, Mis- 
souri and Nevada. 

“The purge is off,” one anti-New Deal Senator 
remarked privately last week, and added laugh- 
ingly, “‘If you can’t beat ’em, jine ’em.’” 

The terms of some of the most outspoken 
anti-New Deal Democrats in the Senate do not 
expire this year. They predict more intra-party 
dispute in the next Congress. The strategy being 
discussed among them is to prevent the Admin- 
istration as much as possible from riveting New 
Deal principles into law, in preparation for a 
more decisive battle for contro! of the party and 
the Presidential nomination twa years hence, 
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for the enforcement of still 
another important new law—the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, under 
which minimum wages and 
maximum hour standards will be- 
come effective in industry next 
October. 

Comparable attention is given 
to preparation for the proposal 
of still more laws to the incom- 
ing Congress. The President 
makes clear that he will ask again 
for authority to reorganize the 
Government. Actions show, too, 
that he is thinking not only of 
the Administrative mechanism of 
Government but of further uses 
to which Government can be put 
to improve economic conditions 
and the general welfare. 

To justify that course, Mr. 
Roosevelt used a quotation from 
Abraham Lincoln at Marietta, 
Ohio, on July 8, as follows: 

“The legitimate object of Gov- 
ernment is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot do so well, for them- 
selves, in their separate and in- 
dividual capacities.” 

The South, says the President, 
presents the nation's “No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem.” A group of rep- 
resentative Southerners was 
called to Washington by him to 
help solve the problem. If their 
study is productive of results, 
simliar studies will be undertaken 
in other sections of the country. 


Mr. Roosevelt carries with him 
reports given by advisers that the 
situation looks better from the 
Treasury standpoint because of 
improving business prospects. 
Improved business means bigger 
tax receipts. 

Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of 
the RFC, casts a weather eye on 
business and says he is “optimis- 
tic, but not foolishly so.” He be- 
lieves there was no justification 
for business zooming down as it 
did during the winter. 

The RFC has approved almost 
$80,000,000 in industrial loans in 
the past few months, Mr. Jones 
reports, and has applications on 
hand for much more than that 
amount. The possibility arises, 
too, that the RFC will make loans 
to enable some railroads to re- 
employ men who have been fur- 
loughed. 

While seeking to maintain the 
level of railroad employment, the 
Government at the same time 
keeps striving to add to the num- 
ber of jobs elsewhere. A housing 
boom is one objective. The en- 
couraging news in that connec- 
tion is that applications for mort- 
gage insurance by FHA keep 
coming in rapidly. The total 
value of mortgages insured may 
surpass a billion dollars this year. 


+ 
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WHATS HAPPENING TO UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


rQXHE first officially recognized vic- 

tim of today’s depression is turn- 
ing out to be the very agency cre- 
ated to serve as the first line of de- 
fense against depression. 

More than three years ago, Con- 
gress approved a system of unem- 
ployment -insurance. Under this 
system each State created its own 
insurance plan. Then, for a period 
of two years, reserves were built up 
against the time when workers out 
of a job could draw against those 
reserves. 

Effective unemployment insurance 
and depression with its rising un- 
employment hit about the same time 
in twenty-one States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Today the Social Security Board 
is beginning to pick up the pieces, 
hopeful that a committee of experts 
can put them together again in a 
way that will withstand the next 
impact. 

The now recognized fact of the 
matter is that unemployment in- 
surance, as designed and operated 
in the individual States, cracked up 
under its first test. 

Officials of the Social Security 
Board scarcely disguise their recog- 
nition of this fact. What they are 
doing is preparing now to study 
changes that may help to prevent 
a similar crack-up in another test. 
The experts, however, hold out little 
hope of success as long as an at- 
tempt is made to meet the problem 
of unemployment through 48 sepa- 
rate insurance systems. 


CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWN 


The story today is found, from the 
facts and figures, to be striking 
enough. 

Unemployment insurance was 
created as one-half of this nation’s 
vast new Social Security system. 
The idea was to build reserves in 
times of prosperity that could serve 
in normal times or in times of re- 
cession to tide unemployed workers 
over the period between jobs. The 
system itself, in its details, was left 
to the individual States to work out, 
but underlying all plans is the prin- 
ciple that unemployment insurance 
is to be separate from relief and 
that benefits are to be geared to the 
earnings of each employe. 

The breakdown has occurred, in- 
formed officials say, as a result of 
the working of these basic principles 
in a period of acute unemployment. 

Instead of turning to unemploy- 
ment insurance in those States 
where the systems went into effect, 
workers, on losing their jobs, rushed 
to relief headquarters and scrambled 
to obtain WPA jobs. Where those 
workers did look to unemployment 
insurance the task of determining 
benefits due to each unemployed in- 
dividual on the basis of his past 
earnings was so difficult that some- 
thing approaching an administra- 
tive breakdown occurred. 


AN OFFICIAL EXPLANATION 


In theory, unemployment insur- 
ance seemed to officials the answer 
to a long-felt need. As explained by 
R. Gordon Wagenet, director of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation of the Social Security Board: 

“In times when workers lose jobs 
in industry, unemployment insur- 
ance will flow back into the local 


communities to be spent for food, 


rent, clothing and services. They 
will sustain to an appreciable ex- 
tent the purchasing power of work- 


ers whose normal means of liveli- 


hood have been temporarily cut off, 
and thereby act as a brake on the 


downward trend of business and 
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+ employment. Moreover, unemploy- ¢ their families had certain advan- ¢ are the payments of unemployment 
insurance benefits when they are 
made? What happens to the unem- 
ployed once the unemployment in- 
surance benefits run out? How does 
unemployment insurance compare 


ment insurance means earned bene- 
fit to the worker, not a hand-out; a 
fact which has a very great effect 
on morale.” 

Actually, on the basis of official 
facts and figures, as well as on the 
basis of statements by Social Se- 
curity Board officials, experience has 
hardly measured up to expectations. 

Worker income, including unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, never 
in a comparable period has fallen 
so fast as it did during the present 





How has unemployment 
insurance fared in its first 
severe test? Does the coun- 
try now have its answer to 
the problem of temporary 
unemployment? 

Answers to these and 
| other questions are found in 
the following article. 








depression. Relief rolls and WPA 
rolls, in the face of unemploygnent 
insurance in 23 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, seldom if ever 
rose as rapidly as they have risen 
in recent months. 


TAXATION OFFSETS BENEFITS 

The following are official facts 
reported to the Treasury De- 
partment for the period through 
May 31—the date covered by the 
latest report: 

In that period States deposited 
with the Treasury in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, a total of $993.,- 
983,000. This money has been col- 
lected from taxes on payrolls of all 
employers of eight or more persons. 
It represents the reserve from which 
benefits are to be paid to unem- 
ployed persons in times of unem- 
ployment as sort of an automatic 
pump-primer. 

Yet in five months, total with- 
drawals for unemployment insur- 
ance during a period of acute unem- 
ployment, amounted to $153,250,000, 
leaving $840,733,000 in the unem- 
ployment trust fund on the first 
of June. At that time this fund 
contained $200,000,000 more than it 
contained on January 1, when 21 
States and the District of Colum- 
bia began to pay unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

This means that the whole un- 
employment insurance system— 
with a few less than half of the 
States paying benefits — actually 
took more dollars out of the pur- 
chasing power stream of the nation 
than it put back into that stream. 
This is due to the fact that tax col- 
lections were higher than benefit 
payments in a period of rapidly ris- 
ing unemployment. 

Today the National Government 
is straining every resource to get 
money into the pockets of the people 
in a hurry as a means of relieving 
the effects of unemployment. 


WHERE THE SYSTEM LAGS 

Yet unemployment insurance 
figures almost not at all in the 
White House calculations. That in- 
surance is so adjusted and so hedged 
about with administrative restric- 
tions, the White House is told, that 
its fund of nearly a billion dollars, 
specifically built up to deal with un- 
employment, remains intact while 
other billions are rushed into the 
gap, and while State and local gov- 
ernments scratch the bottom of the 
till to find money for r@ief. 

The explanation of why all of this 
is so turns out to be a story in itself. 

Officials of the Social Security 
Board say that the trouble has been 
in administrative detail and in the 
fact that many unemployed workers 
had failed to build up an earning 
record sufficient to justify important 
payments on an insurance basis. 

Other Government officials, in al- 
most equally close touch with the 
situation, say that the experience of 
recent months reveals an unemploy- 
ment insurance system so defective 
in principle and in administrative 
set-up—really 48 separate systems 
—that it is impossible of operation 
during a period of real stress. 

It was this type of conclusion that 
led the workers in the railroad in- 
dustry to ask Congress and to ob- 
tain authority to go ahead with 
creation of an unemployment insur- 
ance system of their own on a na- 
tional basis. 


INSURANCE VS. RELIEF 

But the most important reason 
for the seeming ineffectiveness of 
unemployment insurance is pro- 
vided by Ewan Clague, Director of 
the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Social Security Board. 
In a prepared statement, Mr. Clague 
referred to the fact that many 
workers did not want to qualify for 
unemployment insurance benefits | 
even when they could. He said: 


“The unemployed workers laid 








tages in their existing situation and 
were, to some extent, reluctant to 
change to a benefit status 

“The reasons for this reluctance 
on the part of the workers are read- 
ily understandable. The most ob- 
vious fact was that unemployment 
compensation requires a waiting pe- 
riod of two to four weeks during 
which no benefits can be paid. Ad- 
ministrative delays might increase 
this period some weeks more. Fur- 
thermore, the benefits in unemploy- 
ment compensation for some fami- 
lies did not compare favorably with 
the grants for direct relief and the 
WPA security wage. In such cases 
there was little incentive to change. 

“Again, since unemployment bene- 
fits for total unemployment were 
limited in time to a maximum of 13, 
14 or perhaps 16 weeks, there was 
apparently more security in direct 
relief or in a WPA job than there 
was in unemployment compensa- 
tion. Finally, workers were faced 
with the fact that having accepted 
unemployment compensation they 
might have administrative difficul- 
ties some weeks or months later in 
getting back on relief or in obtain- 
ing another WPA job.” 

In other words, with unemploy- 
ment insurance entirely divorced 
from unemployment relief, the un- 
employed found many advantages 
in being on relief instead of accept- 
ing the benefits that were due them 
as a right. 

Mr. Clague says that a “certain 
amount of pressure” has had to be 
used to force unemployed workers 
to seek their unemployment com- 
pensation. 


EFFECT ON RELIEF ROLLS 
Other questions are raised con- 
cerning unemployment insurance. 
How much effect has it actually 
had in reducing relief rolls in the 
States where unemployment insur- 
ance is effective? How adequate 





FROM THEM MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
TO THE UNEMPLOYED 
ERE are the three members of the Social Security Board who 
carefully watch the administration of the unemployment com- 
pensation benefits paid out by the various states. 
Miss Mary M. Dewson, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman; and George 
E. Bigge. 


form of Social Security was not hz 
ing an appreciable ef 





in adequacy with direct relief and , tually was had not a large number 
with a WPA job? 


The facts show, in answer to these 


questions, that the relief load is as 
large in States with unemployment 
insurance in operation as in States 
where unemployment insurance is 
not operating. 


A study in Pennsylvania disclosed 


that during May about 2.6 per cent 
of the direct relief cases were closed 
because workers were getting unem- 
pioyment insurance benefits. The 
proportion in some other States was 


ment insurance check 


size of, these checks. 


worker had earned in the previous 
period of employment. 


s * the American Assocjation for Social 


Security has analyzed the payments 
ixteen States which paid $42,- 
641,627 to 919,000 beneficiaries in the 
first quarter of this year. The aver- 
age payments for the entire quar- 
ter were $46.37 or $15.46 a month. 
The highest payment was in Cone 
necticut, where it reached $83.11 
for the quarter, or about $27.70 a 
month, and the lowest was $21.39 in 
West Virginia, where it averaged 
about $7.13 a month 
‘This was, then, the achievement 
of unemployment insurance in the 
first quarter of 1938—an average 
grant of $15.46 per month to a quali- 
fied unemployed person regardless 
of whether he was single or with 


many dependents,” the Association 
said “This resulted after two 
years’ collection of taxes under the 
most intricate and costly system of 


unemployment insurance 

The Social Security Board says, 
however, that the average weekly 
benefit payment in Pennsylvania 
las been $11.28, as compared with 
an average payment for direct ree 
lief of $8.88. From this it is argued 
that unemployment insurance is 
preferable in Pennsylvania to di- 


rect relief 


ADVANTAGE OF RELIEF 

Yet there is a further difference 
between relief and unemploymen’ 
insurance benefits not mentioned b 
Social Security Board officials. 

The difference is found in the fac 
that the Federal Government sup 
plements direct relief payments b 
the State with substantial gifts o 
food and clothing through the Fed 
eral Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. In addition, the children i 
the families of relief clients may ge 
grants of aid and, if young men, the 
may find work in CCC camps. Thes 
are advantages not offered the bene 
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CA Research is the Basis 


of Radio in the Home! 





Today’s magnificent reception has been developed 
by years of patient work in RCA laboratories 


Most of us can recall the early crystal sets, when the 
marvel of hearing music by wireless first startled the 
world. Poor quality of reception was offset by the 


wonder of the achievement. 


A year before these crude receivers came into pub- 
lic use RCA had already established a laboratory for 
developing radio reception for the home. From this 
humble beginning great things have come. Today 
hundreds of trained RCA engineers devote their time 
to this work. Research in RCA laboratories has pro- 
duced, or inspired, virtually all important advances 
in the quality of home receiving instruments. 


An all-inclusive business 


Similarly, swift, direct radio communication with 43 
foreign nations, and with ships at sea, is a result of 
RCA research. Other results include revolutionary 
improvements in the recording and reproduction of 
sound on records and motion picture film; indispen- 
sable new aids to police and aviation, to science and 
industry. And, thanks to years of unremitting study 
by RCA engineers, the new arts of television and 
facsimile now give promise of rendering important 


public services. 


The Radio Corporation of America has invested 
millions of dollars in research to make radio—and the 
by-products of radio—more efficient and more econom- 
ical, and to give to the United States, in every phase 
of radio development, undisputed world leadership. 


Scene in RCA laboratory as engineer operates contro! board of device for record- 
Ing tone quality ot radio receiving instruments. This is one of the many intricate 
pieces of equipment used in developing the fine quality of RCA Victor radios, 
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RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 





Listen to the Magic Key of RCA, presented every Sunday, 2 to 3 p. m., E. D. 8. T., over NBC Blue Network 
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A. P. Giannini 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America, National Trust & 
Savings Association, San 
Francisco, California, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


pena in California of the 
4 modified banking regulations 


will not be to increase the volume 
of credit to business, as already cus- 
tomers are being carried to the full 
extent of their needs. Nobody is 
being denied sound credit. 

But some of the modifications are 
constructive, particularly the invest- 
ment provision which makes it pos~- 
sible for national banks to purchase 
amortized securities of loca] estab- 
lished enterprises on the basis of 
local judgment of inherent sound- 
ness. 

Also helpful is the provision that 
sound credit loans to local business 
may be made for terms longer than 
nine months without criticism from 
examiners. 

Undoubtedly liberal use of these 
relaxations will be made by Far 
West bankers who have always 
sought to adapt their functions to 
changing needs with the aim of best | 
service to their communities. 





F. L. Lipman 
Chairman of the Board, Wells Fargo| 
Bank and Union Trust Co., 

San Francisco, 


answers: 
HE banks in this community have 
usually taken care of their cus- 
tomers and granted sound loans as 
a matter of course for the benefit 
alike of customer, bank, and com- 
munity. They have not generally 
found the bank examiners restric- 
tive, beyond calling attention occa- 
sionally to practices about which 
there then could be no difference of 
opinion between bank and examiner. 
There is no reason that I can see 
for any particular effect of the new 
regulations. 


G. H. Greenwood 





President, The Pacific National 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash., 
answers: 


E DO NOT subscribe to the theory 
that business in this locality is 
suffering from lack of credit facili- 
ties and we do not believe local busi- 
nesses which are in need of capital 
rather than credit can be helped 
appreciably under the new regula- | 
tions. It is possible some local bond 
issues might be purchased by banks 
which have not been eligible for in- | 





— The United States New 


of the Week: 


PROMO 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCIES of the Federal Government concerned with bank- 
ing have just altered the rules that govern the lending 
and investment policies of this nation’s banks. 
Under the new rules, banks are authorized specifically to 
| make loans to sound local business enterprises for periods 
up to ten years, provided these loans are amortized. Also the 
new rules provide a diffgrent basis for classifying bank in- 
vestments in securities traded in on exchanges. 





The announced purpose of the changed rules is to en- 
courage wider use of existing bank resources. 
whether this purpose is likely to be realized The United 
States News asked leading bankers to answer this question: 


To determine 


“What will be the effect in your community of | 
the modified banking regulations intended to en- 
courage the flow of private money into business?” 


| The answers received are presented here. 





believe there will be so few as to be 
negligible when compared with the 
total of Seattle banks’ investments. 
In so far as the new regulations 
achieve uniformity in examining 
standards, we approve of them 
heartily, but to the extent that they 
show a tendency to a relaxation of 
vigilance on the part of supervising 
authorities, we deplore them, 





Marion H. Liles 


President, The First National 
Bank, Macon, Ga., 


answers: 


CAN give only an opinion of the 

probable effect on the policy of 
our own institution. Of course, 
there are definite limitations on the 
totai amount and maturity of loans 
that a conservative banking insti- 
tution would be willing to make, re- 
gardless of whether such loans may 
now be classified differently. 

However, I do believe that 
bank, in selected cases with adequate 
collateral, will be inclined to grant a 
longer period for repayment of such 
loans than haf been true heretofore. 
Naturally, such a banking policy will 
permit borrowers on such loans to 
await more favorable prices in mar- 
keting their products than would 
have been possible otherwise. 

In all probability it will lead to 
banks purchasing a_ reasonable 
amount of more or less local securi- 
ties, when, due to their particular 
knowledge of the credit risk, they 
feel that the security is sound but 


our 


| under previous regulations would 
have been criticized. 





+ How Define 


In the Question of the Week in 
the issue of July 5, THe UNITED 
States News sought from per- 
sons prominent in official and 
unofficial life a definition of the 
terms “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive.” Many answers were pre- 
sented in that issue; others re- 
ceived since follow: 


—+ 


Eleanor Patterson 
Publisher of the Washington Times 
and the Washington Herald, 


answers: 

TIS my opinion that “liberal” and 

“conservative,” in the current po- 
litical idiom, are epithets not sub- 
ject to exact definition. 

In a general way they convey to 
me a suggestion that the individual 
involved may be: 

(a) Concerned with experimenta- 
tion and change in the hope of dis- 
covering new formulae of equitable 
government; | 

(b) Confident that the present | 
formula will serve the most people | 
best if all hands will keep their 
minds on their individual business, 
whatever that means, and give the 
norm an opportunity to manifest it- 
self. 

I think it ridiculous to suggest 
that a “liberal” is better or worse 
intended than a “conservative,” or 
more or less a us¢ful citizen simply 
because of the epithet applied. 





Upton Sinclair 
Pasadena, Calif.; Socialist 
Candidate for Governor in 1926, 


answers: 

HE word “liberal” is badly con- 

fused because of two different 
meanings. In British history it 
came to mean the partisans of capi- 
talist individualism and “laissez- 
faire.” It also means a person who 
is generous and open-minded. These 
two meanings are quite different 





and in many ways incompatible. 

When I personally call myself a 
Liberal I mean that I believe in 
freedom of discussion and the right 
of everybody to have a hearing for 
his views. 

Manifestly this cannot happen 
while all the principal means of 
reaching the public are in the hands 
of great capitalist organizations 
seeking their own private profit and 
advantage. I do not see how there 
can be any real freedom of discus- 
sion so long as the means whereby 
all the people have to live are mo- 
nopolized by a few. 

Therefore every true Liberal must 
of necessity be more or less a So- 
cialist. I have known some capital- 
ists and defenders of the private 
profit system to call themselves 
“Liberals,” but I cannot recall one 
who was able to stand up to a real 
test. 

Of course that does not mean that 
all Socialists are Liberals; quite the 
contrary. Many Socialists become 
embittered and yield to the tempta- 
tion to fight the devil with fire. 
The point I am trying to make is 
that it is hard to find any real Lib- 
eralism in a world which is in the 
midst of class conflict. The break- 
down of our system of exploitation 
puts too heavy a strain on human 
nature, and the idea of fair play 
lapses. 





Rep. Hamilton Fish 


Republican, of New York, 


answers: 
IBERALISM means, in my opinion, 
the right of the people to gov- 
ern themselves and the extension of 
democratic processes of government. 
An American Liberal has faith in 
the people, in the direct primaries, 
in the direct election of Senators, 
and in women suffrage, and is op- 
posed to the Old Guard and reac- 
tionary control of the party ma- 
chinery, generally dominated by 
wealth and special privileges. 


, 


vestment in the recent past, but we + 


| of the issue required. 


Kelley Graham 
President, The First National Bank, 
Jersey City, N. J., 


answers: 


* Mills B. Lane 


A* examination of the new regula- 


tions would indicate that con- 
Siderable leeway is left with the ex- 
aminers as to the classification of 
loans as well as other operating de- 
tails 
As to the effect on this commun- 
ity the new bank regulations may 
have, this will largely depend upon 
the interpretation placed by the ex- 
aminers on these regulations in the 
future. Accordingly, one would be 
better able to determine the effect 
of the changed regulations after one 
or two examinations by the Depart- 
ment. 


R. Ellison Harding 


President, The Fort Worth 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., 


answers: 


N MY opinion, the only effect 
that would be felt in this com- 
munity would be from the change 
in the regulations whereby national 
banks would be permitted to invest 
in the bonds of local corporations, 
even though the securities are not 
quoted on stock exchanges, thereby 
providing the capital requirements 


of the smaller business and indus- 
trial organizations who heretofore 
have been unable to look to the 


capital market on account of either 
the size of their business or the size 


+ The American Liberal believes ina 


Square deal for labor, the farmers, 
business men and the ownership of 
private property under our Ameri- 
can system and the Constitution of 
the United States. They believe in 
going forward with the times and in 
urging social and industrial justice 
for our wage-earners and home- 
owners. 

They believe in such legislation as 
Social security, old-age pensions, 
wages and hours, slum clearance and 
in regulation of the stock exchange 
and securities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I urge the Republican party to 
take the middle course without com- 
promising with the class hatred, 
collectivism and radicalism of the 
New Deal on one side nor with the 
small group of reactionaries, repre- 
senting wealth, special privileges 
and reaction on the other. 

Let the Republican Party erect a 
Standard to which all Liberals and 
Conservatives can repair and shun 
like the devil the radicals to the 
left and the reactionaries to the 
right. 

“Liberals” is a much abused word 
but, as opposed to “radicals,” “so- 
cialists” and “communists,” it has a 
very distinct mearing and also as 
equally opposed to ultra conserva- 
tives, reactionaries and fascists. I 
claim to be, on my record in Con- 
gress, a Liberal Republican, just as 
others, by their votes, are either 
radicals or reactionaries. 

The distinction between Liberals 
and Liberal Conservatives is very 
slight but vastly different from that 
between ultra conservatives and re- 
actionaries. 

I predict that the Republican 
Party will sweep the nation in 1940 
if it will only unite the Liberals and 
Conservatives on a Square Deal 

American platform and refuse to 
compromise sound Libera] American 
principles with either the extreme 
left or the extreme right of our po- 
litical elements, radicals of the left 
| and reactionaries of the right. 


“Liberal” and ‘Conservative ? + 


answers: 


| 


Chairman of the Board, 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Savannah, Ga., 


answers: 

S TO the effect of the new rules 
modifying banking regulations 
with respect to making loans, I 
can't see how the action will have 
any effect whatever, as no business | 
in this area has ever been denied | 
the privilege of getting all the bank- 
ing facilities a well-regulated busi- 
ness requires. 


Robert D. Mathias 


Vice President, Old National 
Bank, Evansville, Indiana, 


answers: 
gps in 

4 garding loans and purchase of 
bonds will not affect Evansville im- 
mediately but will be beneficial in 
the long run. Unquestionably, the 
change is in the right direction. 

In my opinion Evansville banks 
are at the present time making all 
loans that are sound or can be made 
sound at the suggestion of the bank. 

An unusual situation exists in 
Evansville. We have $55,000,000 in 
bank deposits here, an unusually 
large amount of deposits, larger 
than the size of the city would in- 
dicate. Therefore, we have many 
funds that we can't invest locally. 

Evansville bankers are anxious to 
make loans, and just as liberally as 
they can. 

As I interpret the move, it will 
have more effect upon bank exam- 
iners than upon bankers themselves. 

When put into operation the 
changes will be in the form of rules 
to bank examiners regarding the 
system of examination to be used. 

The rule change allowing the pur- 
chase of bonds not listed on any of 
the nation’s several stock exchanges 
would not affect Evansville greatly. 


banking rules re- 


The larger banks here are large 
enough to hold themselves any loans 
to local business firms. However, 


the change will make it possible for 
banks in smaller communities to 
distribute the among them- 
selves through the purchase of the 
bonds 
I believe it is a wise move, for lo- 
cal bankers are in a much better 
position to analyze the value of lo- 
cal issues than they are to evaluate 
national! issues in many instances. 
The change will result in a more 
liberal credit in the distant future, 
and more liberal banking relations. 
The name change in classifica- 
tion of loans from “sound”, “slow”, 
“doubtful”, and “loss” to classifica- 
tion by numbers will remove some 
of the harshness from the banking 
terms, but will not have much ef- 
fect upon the public. It will be felt 
more in a bank's relations with bank | 
examiners 
I believe that the changes show | 
good common sense and are sound. | 
They should prove beneficial in the 
future. 


loans 


Fred W. Catterall 


President, The First National Bank 
of Galveston, Tex., 


BELIEVE ‘the effect of the modi- 
fied banking regulations will be 
very beneficial. I think they will | 
probably enable banks to make in- 
creased loans without the fear of the 
former classification of “slow” and 
“doubtful.” | 
The elimination of the “slow”. | 
classification is particularly helpful 
and it will enable banks to make 
more loans of this characteristic, 
which are in themselves sound and 
assured of final payment without 
the fear of this classification, which 
was always undesirable in a report. 
I believe the modified classifica- 
tions are a step forward and will be 
generally helpful. 





H. B. McDowell 


President, McDowell National Bank, | 
Sharon, Pa., 


answers: 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


A’ the moment we are unable to 
see that the new banking regu- 
lations will have any particular ef- 
fect in this community. Such cases 
of business houses which have come 


under our observation, where the 
business was unable to make a loan, 
are businesses which need more 


stock capital rather than more debt. 
There may be a few where 
local businesses will be able to sell 
a bond issue locally, which bond is- 
sues will meet the new requirements, 
but we do not know of any prospects 
at the present time 

At no time has it been impossible 
local people to borrow money 
from the local banks, provided they 


cases 


for 


* pay the loan 


TE 


arisen Nas Deen the 


income in 


that has lack 
of continuing few 
cases where the security existed, and 
loans had to be refused. 

The new regulations regarding se- 
curities shovld make no change in 
present practices. We are in¢lined 
to think that the regulations are 
a Step in the right direction. 

We believe that a bank should be 
permitted to buy sound securities 
whether or not they have a rating 
supplied by some service. It seems 
to us that ratings have been applied 
to securities which have been dem- 
onstrated to be unsound. We have 
the opinion that a sound security 
depends on asset value plus earn- 
ing power, in combination; and we 
raise a question as to the soundness 
of a security which has no 


those 


asset 


value other than earning power. 
In other words, when the physical 

assets of a business have been cov- 

by bond issues, and an addi- 


ered 





INVESTMENT 


The greatest difficulty ¢ if it 


“THE INTERMEDIATE CREDIT SYSTEM” 


<I 


a rating based on the lowest earnil 


power over a period 
would make unnecessary change: 
the 


— — 


Arthur E. McLean 


President, The Commercial National 
Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas, 


answers: 
N MY 
regulations will 
effect in this community. 
Any business or individual can re- 


ew 


banking 
no 


opinion, the n 


have little or 


ceive credit today to an extent un- 
known before in the history of the 
country, and at record low rates of 
interest. Banks are eager for busi- 
ness and the competition existing 


today for such loans as are available 


and which are sound is greater than 
ever before to my knowledge. Un- 
der such conditions it is not a ques- 





be, 





CKNOWLEDGING the call for easier bank loans to small busi- 
ness, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau (left) and 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, put into effect the so-called “intermediate 
credit system,” whereby banks can make to sound businesses in 
need of operating capital more extended loans instead of short- 


term bank loans. 








tional issue is to be sold which can- 
not be secured by physical assets, it 
seems to us that this should be a 
note or some other type of security, 
but should not be classified as a 
a bond, nor should it be rated as a 
bond. 

Far too many securities classified 
as bonds have been sold against ab- 
normal earning power, and given 
ratings which were changed when 
the earning power ceased. 

It would seem that such a security, 


tion of lack of credit, but a basis of 
credit which is needed. 

Until such a time as confidence is 
restored, business will not move 
ahead, and until our political leaders 


a lack of confidence 
in the country is the cause of our 
present difficulties, we will get no- 
where in a_ recovery movement. 


Sound principles are the 
same they 


have always 
been, and politics can 


not success- 
fully change such laws. To correct 


recognize that 


economic 


today as 
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WILL NEW BANK LOAN REGULATIONS 
IN BUSINESS? 


id carry our present situation, business must 


be encouraged, and unless this is 
done a fall in prices can not be 
stopped, and business losses will be 
the order of the day. 

In my opinion, the one thought 
seems to be to appeal for the vote 
of the people with nothing, by telling 
are entitled to credit, 
reality they have shown 
themselves incapable of looking 
after their own financial affairs. To 
loan the money of depositors to peo- 
ple who are not entitled to credit 
would imperil the economic safety 
of the country. It is certainly time 
for the truth to be made public in- 
stead of putting out further propa- 
ganda with which to further fool 
the nation. 


them tney 


when In 





Chas. E. Blackford, Jr. 


President, the Peoples Trust 
Company of Bergen County, 
Hackensack, New Jersey, 


answers: 
HE revision of the regulations 
regarding investments will 
probably result, in the case of a 


great many institutions that have 
been pursuing a conservative policy 
in writing off all premiums paid on 
securities, in the sale of these se- 
curities and the repurchase of them 
other securities, and carrying 
them at the purchase price; using 
the profits so realized to write down 
the lower grade securities which 
they will be required to carry at 
market. As we understand it, no 
credit will be given for appreciation 
in the higher grade securities. 

The new provisions governing 
loans do not, in our opinion, make 
a great deal of difference in the 
lending policy of sound, well man- 
aged institutions, as they will still 
make each loan on the merits of the 
borrower and his capacity to repay 
the loan. Banks for months past 
have been soliciting loans, but until 
their customers can see some way 
of making a profit on money bor- 
rowed, we do not look for any great 
increase in the amount of loans 
granted by banks. After all, the 
only thing that will encourage the 
flow of private capital into business 
is the prospect of making a profit. 

One of the factors on which busi- 
ness will have to be assured, however, 
in our opinion, is the tax situation, 
and the uncertainty of the future of 
taxes may do more than anything 
else to retard any substantial busi- 
ness expansion, 


or 

















could demonstrate an ability to re- 


193d, Lremues-L'abst Sales ¢ 


welcome in American homes. 
You, too, will find it good. 


> 


HOLD ON T0 PABST’ 


Hold on to Pabst as millions have 
for five generations. Throughout 
the years Pabst Blue Ribbon 


has been accorded a growing 











GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 
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Industry finds a way to 
cut building costs. Lower 
prices and increased effici- 
ency give the buyer more for 
his money. 





The United States News 
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The Story of American Eficiency 
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No. 25. The Residential Building Industry 
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MODERN house, complete with 
modern furnishings, can be built 
for much less today than a house ol 


the same size would have cost in 
1926. 
Even more important is the fact 


that the cheaper 1938 house would 
contain many improvements not in 
the 1926 house. 

The indices of construction costs 
show that buildings can be put up 
now for about 11 per cent less on the 


average than in 1926. This is the 
comparison shown in the illustra- 


tion on this page which is based on 
the construction index of the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company and a spe- 
cial study of other data on house 
construction costs 


Architects and builders to an in- 
creasing extent are stressing com- 


fort and better arrangement of con- 
veniences in the houses they build. 


Ornamental exteriors have been 
sacrificed to the more important 
consideration of utility 

The increasing efficiency of the 
residential building industry, re- 


flected in the reduced prices and the 
improvements put into new homes, is 
of fundamental importance for the 
investment in such construction an- 
nually runs into many hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

The importance of housing in the 
scheme of American life is shown by 
the fact that homes already built 
are valued at more than 70-billion 
dollars. Next to the land itself, they 
are the greatest single item of na- 
tional wealth. 


MOST ANCIENT ART 

There have been no major changes 
in the fundamental materials used 
for building homes for many years 
And the arts of carpentry, plastering, 
and brick work are centuries old 
They reached a high stage of devel- 


opment in ancient Egypt, and in 
Greece and at Rome. 
Even some of the improvements 


which we think of most modern 
were used in earlier civilizations. In 
ancient Rome, there were many 
homes equipped with hot and cold 
running water, central heating, win- 
dow glass and many other so-called 
modern luxuries. 

It is only in the last half century 


as 
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ELEVEN PER CENT MORE VALUE TODAY FOR NEW HOME OWNER 
AS THE RESULT OF INCREASED BUILDING TRADE EFFICIENCY 


Coprricut, 1938, sy THe Unirep States News PusLISHING CorroRATION 





or so that homes have been equipped 
rally with many of the conven- 
oyed by the Romans, at 
of the wealthier 
classes. A hundred years ago even 
the White House did have a 
bathroom. Many village and farm 
homes still lack bathrooms 
But home builders 
three important advantages over 


une 


gene 
lences enj 
least 


by those 


not 


have 
the 


modern 


pullders of past 


In the first place, the materials 
they put into houses generally are 
fabricated in factories and turned 
out mu r e cheaply by modern 

iss produc n methods than was 
possible in earlier periods. Secondly, 
new ventions have made electric 

gehts, g ervice and other conven- 
iences available Finally, modern 
builders have much better tools to 
work with 
THE MODERN METHODS 

Lumber manufacturers, for ex- 


ampie, now turn out lumber squared 





by machine processes, thus eliminat- 
ing much hand-labor which was 
formerly necessary. Certain other 


as- 


parts can be shipped ready for 


+ 


sembly into the house. 

Another important development of 
recent years has been the standard- 
ization of many of the units used in 
building a house. Cooperating with 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
the residential building industry 
has developed standards for hun- 
dreds of units, ranging from wall- 
paper, shingles and oak flooring to 
Venetian blinds. 

The new tools which have re- 
duced labor costs include electric 
hand-saws, electric planes, hammers, 
screw-drivers, floor-nailers, drills, 
mortisers, grinders and polishers as 
well as many others. Also, concrete 
mixers and pneumatic paint appli- 
cators are-being used to a greater 
extent. 

ECONOMIES IN BUILDING 

In large scale housing operations 
additional economies have been 
made by making use of such equip- 
ment as power shovels for excava- 
tions and pneumatic-tired trucks. 

A modern cement mixer provides 
a typical example of modern labor- 
Saving machinery. Until recently, 
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We Started a 


COOL WAVE 


in American 
Kitchens 
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For Quick Summer Feasts 
Without Fuss, Serve Heinz 


Mrs. America is taking a leave of 
absence from the kitchen range! 
It's not mutiny—it's good manage- 
ment. With Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
on the shelf, you can fling your culi- 
nary cares to the winds! For these 
luscious, tomato-sauced strands are 


find Heinz Spaghetti is marvelous 
mixed with mushrooms, hamburger 


start enjoying summer! 


HEINZ 7 SPAGHETTI 


Cooked Spaghetti 















ready to heat and serve. You'll 










leftovers. Order a supply —and 






Cooked 








wis) fluffy. Season. Ad 


Serve These Easy-To- 
Fix Dishes On Lazy, 
Sultry Days 


liver with Chicken Noodles— 





Season 1 Ib. sliced beef liver 
with salt and pepper. Roll in 


flour. Sear in hot fat. Place 
in greased casserole and pour 
1 large (16 02.) tin of Heinz 
Chicken Noodle Soup on 
top. Bake uncovered in mod- 
erate oven (375°F) 30 minutes. 
It's delicious! 


= = 

Frozen Tomato Juice Cocktail — 
Add 4 stalks grated celery, 1 
tablespoon grated onion, 4 
teaspoon salt, and 2 teaspoons 
sugar to 1 pint of Heinz To- 
mato Juice. Let stand 15 min- 
utes. Strain. Freeze only partial- 
ly.. Serve in cocktail glasses. 


And acknowledge applause. 


<o 
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Spaghetti and Egg Scramble 
with Bacon—Fry 8 slices of 
bacon until crisp. Remove 
from pan and keep hor. Heat 
1 medium can (17 oz.) Heinz 
Spaghetti in 2 tablespoons of 
bacon fat. Beat 4 eggs until 
to spa- 
hetti. Stir and cook slow- 
y until consistency is that of 
scrambled eggs. Serve plain 
or on toast garnished with 
bacon slices and parsley. 





+ most cement was mixed slowly by 











hand. Today, at the scene of build- 
ing operations a modern machine 
mixer turns out more concrete in one 
hour than a dozen men on a mixing 
board could make in ten hours. 
Much of the quality of a modern 
house depends on parts that the 
owner may never see, such as the in- 
Sulation which increases year-round 
comforts and greatly reduces heating 











bills or the sound-proofing material 
which makes modern homes so quiet 
and restful. Other improvements 
such as the increased use of hard- 
wood floors and the more advantag- 
eous arrangement of interior rooms, 
are more apparent to the eye. 

A comparison of two houses of ap- 
proximately the same cost, one built 
in 1926 and the other built in 1938, 
made by the Northeastern Lumber- 
men’s Association, shows the large 
number of improvements added in 
the house of today, although the 
price is no higher. 


In the first place, points out the 
Association, 1938 architectural plans 
are more attractive, having been de- 
signed to take full advantage of 
modern materials, lessen mainten- 
ance and repair costs and to permit 
the contractor to do more efficient 
work by allowing him to make use 
of pre-fabricated materials. 

Yet the 1938 plans cost no more 
than the 1926 plans. 

The price of the present-day 
house includes electric lighting fix- 
tures, gas service and shades, none 
of which were included in the 1926 
price. 


ADVANTAGES OF TODAY 


Also the 1938 price includes these 
improvements which were not in- 
cluded in the 1926 house: built-in 
plumbing fixtures of improved de- 
sign and quality, combination swing 
faucet, standard wiring, better and 
more complete built-in cabinets and 
fittings, time-tested and more exact- 
ing qualities in materials through- 
out to insure life-time service, im- 
proved architectural design, consist- 
ently better construction due to 
building code improvements, preci- 
sion lumber and improved building 
methods. 

During the last fifteen years the 
technical developments in housing 
facilities have been largely in the 
gradually increasing adoption of the 
features which already have been 
mentioned, such as improved heating 
units, electricity, gas, elevators in 
multi-family units, refrigeration and 
the use of domestic labor-saving de- 





vices largely powered by electricity. 

Insulation at transfer 
through walls and roof has been de- 
veloped, for the part, since 
1930. This is also true of devices for 
air circulation, cleansing, and hu- 
midity control which are installed in 
many new homes today. 

The future holds the promise of 
many further technical develop- 
ments in the insulation, heating, 


against 





most 


- 


od 





ventilation and air cooling of houses. 

Compared with the houses built 
at about the turn of the century the 
most striking difference in housing 
is the general employment of central 
heating, hot and cold running water, 
interior water closets and installed 
baths, all of which were rarely pro- 
vided in the lower priced houses of 
38 years ago although they are es- 


— 
Sentials in millic 


ns Of houses today. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES”... 


by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


po JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have vou believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 


piles up debt and contributes to 


or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 


not at all true. 


I believe it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell 
truth about John Jones 

stalment buyer—and to offset much 
misinformation which has been 
and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people's purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 
perity. Depressions are caused 
when people stop normal purchas- 


only 12.2% 


th a 
you fhe about $2,900,000,000. 


sound 1n- 


ing. To blame any depression on 


the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
offin much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buying. 


*A symbolical name, not that of an 


person 





The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 


retail instalment accounts during 1937 was It 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
all instalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re 
tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


retail instalment debt 


basi 


wealth 


for 


possessions. It 


in much lower prices 
generally sold on the 
plan. It has hel; 


the ; 


dustries 
ator and radioi 


factorics busy at 
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has raised 


standard far 


other nacion 


above “that of 


of $2,900,- 


000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern. 


Svstematic saving is one of the 
principles of accumulating 

Sound instalment buving 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
investment in durable family 
produces mass 
buving power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 


on articles 


instalment 


ed build great in- 
icomobile, refriger- 
dustries. It keeps 
1 labor employed. 
\merica’s living 


any 


It has made vester- 


12.9 dav's luxuries today's necessities. 
aa o, OFT 
Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 


find that John Jones 


ment buyer 


American life. 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 


not the drop in instalment sales, causes and KEfiuceany 


prolongs a business depression. A 


total 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE 


BALTIMORE 


ey) 





sound instal- 
is not a menace. He is 
a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 


business and to the happiness of 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 


Account Financing, Factoring and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U. s. AND CANADA 
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jor the Sante Fe, New Merican 


“Nice Kitty” 


Cartoonist Morris 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
Problem of National Debt 


2. The Cost of Public Works 
3. The Labor Board's Record 


NNOUNCED purpose of the President, set 
forth in a recent press conference, to in- 
itiate a study of ways and means to reduce the 
national debt of 37 billion dollars, is hailed by 
many commenting newspapers as a most com- 
mendable objective but much skepticism is ex- 
pressed as to the means to be employed. 

About half the commenting editors predict 
that at the present rate of expenditure the debt 
will soon reach the high level of 40 billion dol- 
lars. They say the only logical way of retrench- 
ment would be to curtail drastically all Federal 
expenditure. 

On the other side, editors argue that, as the 
President indicates intention to seek greater 
revenue by taxation, the only road open to him 
would be to broaden the tax base. They say that 
lowering the income tax exemptions would give 
tax consciousness to millions who now believe 
themselves unaffected by such imposts, and 
would tend to establish a greater check on ap- 
propriations. Against this again is advanced the 
argument that income taxes in very low brackets 
would cost too much to collect. 





Program of the PWA 


E request: of Sesretary Ickes that, with ap- 
proval of 2,000 projects under the Public Works 
Administration, local authorities throughout the 
country should act promptly in joint promotion 
of work laid out by the Government, brings an 























Hert r the NEA Servite 


“Tsk, Tsk—lIt’s a Darn Shame!” 





approving response from about fvo-thirds of 
commenting newspapers. 

The efficiency credited to the PWA in this re- 
gard is basis for proposals by many editors that 
the agency be made permanent, equipped to in- 
tiate public works in times of depression. 

However, a third of comment lewspapers 
declare that undue haste in urgine States and 
cities to begin publi Much of 
such work would require the localities to borrow 
to defray their share of the cost and some edi- 
tors fear muni solvency might threatened 
by such proced 
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The Task of the NLRB 


HE third anniversary of the National Labor 
Relations Board, functioning under the 
Wagner Act, evokes many reviews of the value 
of its work in commenting newspapers. In the 
judgment of the majority, 75 per cent, the Board 
has failed to promote harmony between capital 
and labor in industry; has accentuated the an- 
tagonisms that existed between those elements. 
To the minority, the Board has succeeded 
very well in its purposes. This commendation is 
based on the number of labor dispytes reported 
Settled with results satisfactory to all. These 
editors point out that the law sets the Board a 
most difficult task in that it has to meet not only 
objections from employers, but opposition from 
divisions in organized labor. 

Many say the chief trouble comes from the 
fact that, under the law, the Board has to act 
in a threefold capacity, fact-finding, prosecut- 
ing and judicial agencies. 
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6¢J, IGHT Years in the Red,” is the underlying 
theme of most newspaper comment on the 
Federal Treasury’s summary of the fiscal year 
just ended. It is recognized that the deficit 
shown is smaller than in any earlier year of the 
present administration but nearly all editors 
point out that this deficit came in a year of very 
high revenues. They predict lower revenues in 
the next fiscal year and a great deficit; some 
setting the mark at five billion dollars. 

Severest criticism is directed at Government 
expenditures. Few editors openly object to the 
outlay for relief but a large proportion feel 
there has been much waste in its administration ; 
many assert the spending program is based on 
politics, not on business. 

Defenders of the Administration approve the 
President’s view, expressed in his New York 
address, that the conservation of “human values” 
goes far to balance expenditures in a “long- 
range” budget. Critics, however, point out that 
borrowed money must be paid and that Gov- 
ernment borrowings place a heavy burden on 
the “human values” of coming generations. 


BUDGET UNBALANCED It is shown by the New 
DESPITE ENORMOUS York Times (Dem.) that 


the revenues were “actu- 
REVENUE COLLECTED ally exceeded only once 
in the history of the country.” The Times asks 
“If the Government cannot bring its budget into 
balance with revenues near an all-time peak, 
how is it ever going to balance its budget?” 

“The Treasury now owes its own trust about 
$4,300,000,000,” according to the Nashville Ban- 
ner (Ind.) “The public debt is expected to rise 
to $40,000,000,000 this year, from its present 
level of $287 for each man, women and child in 
the United States. 

“Such is the state of the nation as gauged in 
dollars and cents. Quo Vadis-ers, doubtless, 
will be advised that it really doesn’t matter as 
long as we can postpone the inevitable.” 

With strong comment on rising taxes, the 
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HIGH TAXATION AND 
Yi), yr, ITS CUMULATIVE 
tif j.J)1)) Mik C4, = )| | EFFECT ON BUSINESS 


HOW EDITORS ANALYZE TREASURY BALANCE SHEET 


* principal need now is to transfer this magic of 
figures to daily life, so that none of us ever 
will owe anything or pile up a debt—provided 
we use the money for what we deem history will 
decide is a good purpose.” 

Discussing the President’s long-range bud- 
get, the Richmond News-Leader (Dem.) holds 
that “he substantially is correct with the one 
stipulation that we must not burden posterity 
to relieve our own distress.” 

In this matter the Boston Transcript says: 
“From the standpoint of Mr. Roosevelt it is 
unfortunate that this flight of the fiscal imagi- 
nation had to be taken coincidentally with the 
publication of the Treasury statement which 
showed a national debt close to forty billion, 
sixteen billion more than when the New Deal 
Administration took office.” 


“The increase in the 
national debt and the 
added drain for interest 
each year,” asserts the 


Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “are comparatively 


small factors in current business affairs when 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the New York Herald-Tribune 


Here’s Hoping 





viewed in the light of what the people are 
called on to pay into the Treasury each year.” 


“The Government took from the pockets of 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.) asks: “Will the Presi- 
dent be able to joke about bookkeeping when 
the inevitable readjustment of outgo and in- 
come takes place?” 


PRESIDENT’S THEORY “A deficit is good, but 
in reality is not a deficit! 


OF HUMAN VALUES In effect Mr. Roosevelt 
IN NATION’S BUDGET has just said so ina New 
York address. It may take time for the people 
to see it that way and Mr. Roosevelt looks to 
time,” comments the Kansas City Times (Ind.) 

“History, he predicts, will say his ‘long-range 
budget’ had been balanced because of the values 
derived from the spending it represented. 

“If this view holds, the accumulated deficit 
of billions no longer is a problem. No longer 
will it be necessary to talk about balancing the 
budget because it already has been done, The | 


rolls. 


income tax base, 
add 1,400,000 persons to the Federal income tax 
It would mean so many more persons 
made tax-conscious.” 


its citizens last year $4,511,305,689 more than 
was collected back in the old days, to say noth- 
ing of the billions added to the public debt. 
And still there are those who do not realize 
what that more than four billions would have 
meant to industry and why taxes, direct and in- 
direct, are a handicap today.” 

“The President has indicated,” according to 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “that he in- 
tends to give serious study to the problem of 
reducing the public debt.” . 

“It is hoped that Congress at the next session 
will formulate a tax program that will include 
Senator La Follette’s proposal to broaden the 


Adoption of the plan would 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if the 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


The Dollar and Its Future 

Sir:—I am unable to understand the 
“Reasoning” in “Future of the Dollar.” 
(U. S. News, June 27, Page 2, Col. 1.) Fifty 
years ago the English pound was worth 
the same as it is today as compared to 
the U. S. dollar. The same is true of 
practically every other nation’s exchange 
values. 

The writer indicates that the U. S. 
devalued and thus forced other nations 


to us 


“debt 


Tyler, Tex. 


more debts to others, than others owe +¢ 


| 

| 
We suggest it’s the “debt holders” not | 
owers” 
about devalued currency or inflation of 
the currency—a possible inevitable de- 
velopment to ever balance budgets—or 
pay the debts of the nation. 
us deflated, however, allow those having 
the nation’s obligations to do their own tion, 
worrying about this. 
and the rest of us have other worries. 


Crime and the Parole System He 

Sir:—The former Director of Federal 
Prisons, Sanford Bates, in addressing 
the 65th annual national conference of 


time for a reply, and no attention would 
be given a protest if made 

For instance, a few days ago the Presi- 
when he takes the 
preference or an 


who should worry dent said that 
stump to express a 
antipathy to a candidate in this cam- 
paign, it is not as President of the 
United States but as the head of the 
Democratic party, by virtue of his elec- 


Those of 


I wish to protest, that I did not vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt as head of the Demo- 
cratic party, I voted for him for the of- 


Those “without” 


F. G. SWANSON. 


a. 2o fice of President. That is his job, He 


is not President of any party or faction. 
is the President of the whole people. 
He may be following some of the people 
all the time but the time when he fooled 
all of us is long past. C. M. B. 





to follow. My idea has been that con- 
ditions were “just the reverse”. When 
Belgium devalued its currency, prices ad- 
vanced immediately. This was due to the 
amount of exchanges with adjoining na- 
tions which changed the cost of com- 
moditi at once This was not true in 
the U. S. on account of our being more 
nearly self sustaining, No other medium 
of exchange was in use by comparison 
with which, our devalued legal tender 
dollar could be placed at a disadvan- 
tage 

For all internal uses our present dol- 
lar is worth 100 cents and so long as the 
Treasury is able to maintain our inter- 
national exchange rates as desired, only 
nations which voluntarily go below the 
average, can gain an advantage. 

With residents of other nations hold- 
ing seven billion dollars in U. S. securi- 
ties and also depositing their gold in the 
U. S., it is not on account of our devalu- 
ation that world commerce is blocked. 
On a commodity basis, our dollar was not 
affected materially by the devaluation. 
Only by turning loose bullion currencies 
can our paper currencies be injured. The 
legal tender currency issues of no nation, 
not even Germany, were worthless until 
the Government itself refused to accept 
certain issues. So long as there is but a 
single legal tender medium of exchange 
and the Government controls its bank- 
ing and makes all issues, it is immaterial 
whether any bullion reserves exist, except 
for international exchange purposes. 
Houston, Tex. MORRELL TOMLIN. 

x * * 


Who Should Worry? 


Sir:—Answering inquiry of F. S. in 
July 5 issue, I would say that this na- 
tion has not become “moribund.” That 
the paying off of debts in “54-cent dol- 
lars” suits most of us, because we owe 





social workers at Seattle, is quoted as 
hinting at “the possibility we are over- 
doing the matter of punishment in 
America” and asking: “Is there any con- 
nection between the fact that, while the 
rate of prison commitments doubled from 
1910 to 1935 in this country, the rate of 
recidivism ‘becoming confirmed crim- 
inals) increased?” 

Mr. Bates does a service, though per- 
haps naively, by pointing to the doubling 
of crimes as measured by imprisonments, 
It is necessary to go back of the recidiv- 
ist to the parole system, too often poorly 
administered, to find causes for the in- 
crease of imprisonments. 

Federal parole became law in 1910 and 
was followed by liberal parole laws of 
the States. Commitments to Federal 
prisons increased with growing rapidity, 
although for ten prior years there had 
been no increase. 

It therefore appears conclusive that 
the attempt for nearly 30 years to reduce 
the number of prisons and prisoners by 
parole has had an opposite effect of 
overcrowding prisons. Thousands of 
prisoners while on parole turn to crime 
and, when arrested and tried, are again 
back, where they ought to have been 
kept. A double expense to the taxpayers 
and the loss and suffering to more vic- 
tims. 

EBEN W. BURNSTEAD, Executive Sec- 
retary, Civil Welfare Alliance. 
Boston, Mass. 
x**r* 


The Presidential Role 

Sir:—One of the most used alibis of 
the Administration apologists when some 
honored precept of American govern- 
ment is infringed, or scuttled spurlos 
versenct, is that “nobody protested 
against the liquidation.” 

One reason there are not more pro- 
tests, no doubt, is that nobody is allowed 








Miles City, Mont. 
x * * 


Our “‘Inalienable Rights” 
Sir:—Among the contribut 

“Yeas and Nays” column, is 

New Dealer not playi 

“Wolf in Sheep's Clo 


boldly to t 


his to dispose 


in American 

contended 

ble, among which is 

igh to do as he 
what is his own so long as he does 
espass upon the rights of others? 


pleases 


See the encroachments of the White 
House today upon our personal liberties 
The doling out of the nuge campaign 
fund that the party in power has voted 
on the wealth of this country to per- 
petuate itself in power. Is party fealty 
so dear as to be bought at the price of 
your individual rights that are inalien- 
able under our American Constitution? 
What is the meaning of the Ninth 
Amendment? Does it mean nothing, 
and is inalienable rights only an empty 
phrase? Cc. B. STUART 
Oldtown, Ky 

x * * 


The President in Cartoons 

Sir:—It is certainly most disgraceful 
and mean for the press to print such 
ugly and uncouth cartoons of the man 
who holds the highest office in the gift 
of the people. These cartoons are hide- 
ously false just as are the pen pictures 
and the false statements about the 
President and his Administration. 

It is wonderful why these critics of 
the President have not been filling po- 
sitions of honor and trust and right now 





be lifting the country out of the Slough 
9f Despond. Mere statements and banal 
assertions do not prove anything, yet 
they do a lot of injury to the masses 
that this Administration has been taking 
yut of the class of “The Man with the 
Hoe.” 

This comes from the Grass Roots, 
where during the former Administration 
the farmers were receiving 25 cents for 
their wheat and all other farm products 
in proportion; under the present Ad- 
ministration wheat is from 60 cents to 
$1.40 a bushel and all other products of 
the farm in proportion, yet this is the 
greatest supply of wheat the world has 
ever known. H. E. THOMPSON. 
McPherson, Kans. 

x** * 


A Postal Suggestion 

Sir:—In your “The Yeas and Nays” 
column, of the June 6th issue, Elsa 
Quarnstrom, Cambridge, Mass., raises 
the question regarding the use of stamps 
as propaganda. The criticism is doubt- 
less a just one, but I believe a good his- 
torical purpose could be served, if a 
postage due series could be issued, rep- 
resenting by inference the national 
deficit. the stamps to be of a graded red 
color (as would be proper). 
Jerome, Idaho H. W. H 
x * * 


The Argument for Spending 

Sir:—When I say that spending 
makes business and employment it is 
not that I am a spendthrift and wish 
to justify my spending. 

I believe that spending does make 
business. . . . If we spend money it fol- 
lows that someone else earns that 
money. ... We may spend less than we 
earn, then our savings are increased and 
the national income is reduced. By in- 
creasing our debts we may spend more 
than we earn, then the national income 
will be increased. The only way to in- 
crease the national income is to in- 
crease our debts, public or private. 

All of our money except gold is credit 
or debt money. Our currency is part of 
the national debt. Silver money is one- 
third real value and two-thirds debt. 
Bank credit is money borrowed from the 
banks. As long as we use debts for 
money the more debts we have, the more 
money we have. 

The more we spend the more we earn. 
The more we save the less we earn. AS 
a nation the more debts we have the 
more money we have. That is the way 
it looks to me. If I am wrong I would 
like to have someone show me my mis- 
take. GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 
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Cartoonist Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Indiana State Politics 





Reduction in Steel Prices 
3. Big Navy Program 


7. evident desire of Indiana Democrats te 
renominate U. S. Senator Van Nuys is re- 
garded by the greater number of commenting 
newspapers as another defeat for those attempt- 
ing a “purge” of all but 100 per cent New Dealers. 
These editors, commenting on the situation in 
Indiana, Connecticut and Missouri, assert that the 
Administration “purge” has definitely failed. 

Others, however, contend that the Indiana issue 
was solely a State issue, that Senator Van Nuys 
could well be classified as a “liberal,” under the 
President's definition, and that his victory was 
due solely to the desire of the Indiana Demo- 
crats to preserve harmony in the party ranks 

A few editors link the Van Nuys development 
With the desire of Paul V. McNutt, leader of a 
State party faction who is said to be seeking 
the presidential nomination, to avoid at all costs 
a fight in the State this year 

On the Republican side the belief is expressed 
that the present development is an emphatic blow 
to the idea of coalition between conservatives of 
both parties, since it was hoped that the idea 
would have its greatest chance for success in the 
Indiana set-up. 


! ° 
Steels Bid to Recovery 
RICE reductions by some of the biggest steel 
mills and the elimination of the “Pittsburgh- 

plus” price-basing system, is hailed by 90 per 
cent of commenting newspapers as a develop- 
ment most favorable to recovery, not only in steel 
but allied lines of industry as well. 

Establishment of a “parity” among the various 
producing steel centers, is described as an 
achievement long sought by the mills in the 
South. 

Criticism of the action of the steel producers is 











der the Washington Post 


The Shadow 





Seen mostly in newspapers in circumscribed areas 
where steel mills, which had enjoyed an ad- 
vantage under the Pittsburgh-plus plan, would 
now be forced into more bitter competition with 
outside producers. Criticism also is voiced of 
such price reductions when the margin of profit 
is so low with the mills running much below 
capacity. 





Superdreadnaughts 

LL commenting newspapers seem to agree that 

there is no immediate need for this country 

to build superdreadnaughts, even though the 

new limit of size is set at 45,000 tons for Great 

Britain, France and the United States. The 

argument is advanced that the naval strength 

already authorized is sufficient for present needs 

and that this country may well postpone build- 

ing bigger ships until the need is more impera- 
tive. 

Some editors contend that, for the sake of 
peace, efficiency and economy, it is advisable not 
to go the limit on the program already marked 
out for American naval expansion Even less 
reason, they argue, exists for building up to ex- 
treme size limits, laid down in the latest nego- 
tiations of the three democratic powers 
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Edward J. Noble 


New Chief of Civil Aeronautics; 


Successful in Business and Aviation. 


HEN aviation wa tarting and 
\\ keptics were s offing, one of 
its boosters on the Eastern seaboard 
black - haired keen - eyed 


Edward 


was a 
youngster 
Now—verging on /hils 


named 


fifty-sixtn 


birthday—Mr. Noble entrusted 
with the primary responsibility for 
effecting Government regulation of 
the vast transportation system that 


aviation has provided 

Since his name haa not 
tioned, Mr Noble’s appointme! } 
President Roosevelt last week to be 
Chairman of the new Civil Aero- 
nautics Author- 
ity came as 4 
surprise. In- 
quiries were 





made at 
about his bé 
ground 

What sort of 
a job would he 
do? The record 
provided some 
indications 

As an under- Pe: 
graduate at Edward J. Noble 
Yale University 
his own, “Ed” Noble organized and 
cooperative 
He was 
above- 


without means of 


operated a _ student 
called the “Meeting House.” 
graduated in 1908 with an 
average scholastic record and much 
more in his pocketbook than he had 
when he left public school. 


For a time Mr. Noble sold books, 
then learned the advertising busi- 
ness in New York An idea for a 


business of his own was germinat- 
ing 

Employing a helpers, Mr 
Noble began manufacturing a smali 
candy product shaped like a life 
preserver. The first factory was in 
one room of a loft building 

The present factory 
modern plant at Port Chester N. Y., 
and “Life Savers” by the 
millions. Mr. Noble makes his home 
not far away with his wife, the 
former Ethel Louise Tinkham of 
Napanoch, N. Y., and their two sub- 
debutante daughters, June and 
Sally. 

In politics, Mr. Noble calls him- 
self a “liberal Republican.” He is 
the founder of the Edward J. Noble 
Foundation, a charitable organiza- 
tion which has helped many educa- 
tional and charitable institutions as 
well as individuals in need. 

Many of the men who trained in 
the South for service in France dur- 


few 


is a large, 


turns out 


J Noble. 





+ charge of equipping them 
post in charge of the Charleston 
(S. C.) Ordnance Depot. 

Aviation comes first among the 
Chairman’s hobbies, ahead of motor 
boating, yachting and riding. Mr. 
Noble was among the first men in 
the country to own an auto-gyro 
and uses his own cabin plane when 
traveling. This interest was backed 
up by substantial investments in 
aviation companies; but Mr. Noble 
disposed of the holdings in order to 
be eligible for the new post. 

In assuming the responsibility, he 
has had little to say except that he 
will exert himself to make the Aero- 
nautics Authority “one of the 
strongest and best conducted by the 
Government.” 

Like so many other aviation en- 

Mr. Noble long has felt 

that transport by air should be un- 

der the watchful eye of Government 
just as is transport by railroad and 
bus. The broad authority-granted 
by the law means that its success or 
failure depends in large measure on 
the type of administration provided. 

The CAA—as the latest regulatory 
agency will come to be known—will 
have jurisdiction over air transport 
schedules, and rates for passengers, 
freight and mail. The all-important 
matter of safety aloft and on the 
landing fields will be its responsibil- 


thusiasts, 


ity. 
The law, and Mr. Noble, too, looks 
ahead to the time when travel by 


taken even more as a 
matter of course. With that end in 
view, studies will be made of the 
advisability of providing Govern- 
ment aid for the establishment and 
maintenance of airports. 


air will be 


Robert W. Bruere 


Chairman, Maritime Labor Boagjd; 
His Reputation as a “‘Conciliator’”’ 


OBERT W. BRUERE, ap- 
pointed chairman of the board 
which will deal with labor disputes 
in the maritime industry, brings to 
the task many years of experience 
in trying to find a common meeting 
ground between employer and em- 
ploye. 

Inquiries of representatives of em- 
ployers and of labor in Washington 
disclose that they regard Mr. 
Bruere in similar light. Their opin- 
ions are based on his achievements 
in the chairmanship of the Cot- 
ton Textile Industrial Relations 
Board in the days of NRA, and since 
that time as a conciliator for the 
Department of Labor. 

These men, who have worked side 
by side with Mr. Bruere, say in sub- 


just 


from his * 
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humane mind and not of the 


speech-making, brass-band type. He¢ 


sits back and listens—to both sides. 


He would make a good judge; but 
not an advocate. Both sides com- 
plained at times about his rulings In 
the NRA post; but neither side com- 
plained much.” 


Mr. Bruere 
has long been 
a friend of the 
President's and 
is the brother 
of another 
riend, Henry 
Bruere, _ presi- 
dent of the 
Bowery Savings 
Bank in New 
York Le ft- 
wingers in the 


New Deal speak Robert W. Bruere 


of Mr. Bruere as “!:beral.” In 1933 
he was a guest at the dinner at 
which the :ate Dr. William A. Wi 


of Gary, Ind., said he heard advisers 


of the President discussing 


tion under Roosevelt.” A Congres- 
sional investigation followed 

The “social consciousness” that 
friends attribute to Mr. Bruere is de- 


rived from study and experience and 
is reflected in his own writings. Born 

2 years ago in Missouri, the chair- 
man lived among years 
as a student in Chicago and Berlin, 
and as a teacher in Chicago and 
New York. 

The Association for Improving the 
Conditions of the Poor in New York 
made Mr. Bruere its agent in 1907. 
Service on the board of arbitration 
for the dress and waist industry in 
the metropolis introduced him to 
labor problems in 1915-17. 

Charitable foundations and the 
Government frequently have called 
Mr. Bruere into service. At times he 
has directed the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research in New York 
religious and social problems in the 
Orient, and spoken for the United 
States on maritime labor questions 
at the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. 

The visit to Geneva 
only time he has had contact with 
trouble in the shipping industry. 
Several years ago he helped to ar- 
bitrate a strike which tied up ship- 
building in Camden, N. J. 

The assignment Mr. Bruere 
undertakes doubtless will be among 
his hardest. But he is not 
talk about that part of it. 

The Maritime Labor Board is em 
powered to offer its services fi 
bitration of disputes between shij 
ping employers and their workers 
The law does not permit arbitration 
to be imposed forcibly, however, and 


books for 


studied 


was not tne 


now 


one to 


yr ar- 
n- 











Job Insurance: | YP on sooo 
First MajorTest 
And Its Result »: 
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benefhits to 


the WPA 
unemployment 
freely offers 


non-covered 
igible for 


se Dene- 


then the 





( F que nma y be raised as to whether 
iciary ¢ employment insural c he inempioyn compensation 
V < WPA id- progra Cc ink 1 adequately as 
\ 1ves i yea ri i ¢ ) A ai p oO it ire social 
we LV , ‘ e SE rity p an 
ble Si Clear!) f unemployment com- 
it agenc . usted pensation is to be a first line of de- 
: vho end fense for worker must be 
pl I lrance adequate, both duration and in 
amount of benefit payments, to 
e WPA work paid peenanigele Successfully with alterna- 
y $60 a mo He is ve programs which may 
i of ¢ yment pe 
elv in This is the closest any high of- 
“ : wh I — ficial of the Social Security Board 
ula ] a Cdai- A 
ieragt urv of nas come in stating publicly that 
i surance draw the unemployment insurance pro- 
nth The Ame 1 As- gram as now constituted has cracked 
ociation for Social Secu ys it mS is fi depression 
¢ ‘ irance na » have Other phases of the Social Secur- 
averaged less n $l6a h for ity program have not yet met their 
1 period of t ynge 6 ‘ Ue 
W aie O age assistance appears to be 
Oo ie poin yf rable functioning smoothly in most States 
( p fc inemplo n- This part of the program calls for 
e Director ( 1 Government aid to individual States 
] probl a diffi one having approved systems for giv- 
for both the unempioyme com- Ing monthly grants to destitute 
pensation agencies and WPA. | aged. Invoived really is a special 
On the one hand, .unemployment form of relief for the nation's aged 
benefits will often be considerably persons who lack other means of 
lower than the security wage offered support 
by the WPA, so i e worker will But then there is the vast system 
e tempted to accept su mploy- of old-age insurance that still has 
men This. situation mig} give to meet its test. That test is to be 
rise to a steady drift of workers delayed to 1942. 














Route of the Empire 
Builder by way of 
Glacier Park 


A.J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic 


St. Paul, Minn. 


p=~-----WY---------- GET MORE INFORMATION --«--4 


Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 


Anywhere West 
plus 
Glacier Park 


“High point” of anv western trip 
—Glacier National Parkin north 

west Montana. It is the p/us 
value of a ticket to the Pacific 
Northwest, California or Alaska 
via Great Northern. A detour 
through Glacier Park costs little 
and adds a thrill you'll always 
remember. An extended Glacier 
Park vacation will take years off 
your age. Let us help you plan. 
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both sides of the dispute must con- | 
sent before arbitration begins, 


stance: 
“He is of a judicial, scholarly and 





ing the World War will remember 
him. Major Noble at that time had 





OuT WEST, TOO, ONE SMOKER TRLLS ANOTHER 


"CAMELS AGREE WiTH 
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COME NIGHTFALL, the Pitchfork bunch sets out 
at Cook George Weller’s chuck-wagon. Ken Stingel 
wrangles his guitar, while the boys vocalize that good 
old favorite, “Home on the Range.’ Camels aplenty gZ0 
here, tor, as Ted Riegel 





it, “After you've tucked away a hearty meal, there’s 
nothing like a Camel ‘for digestion’s sake’—and for 
extra-mild, tasty smokin’ too. And most top-hands’ll 


too. So “Chuck's” cigarette choice is Camel! 
“When I get dog-tired,” he says, “a Camel gives 
a quick ‘lift’ to my energy!” And that goes for 
many another cow-puncher. For out west, too, 
Camel is the favorite cigarette. 


ROUND-UP TIME at the famous Pitchfork 
Outfit, 200,000-acre Wyoming ranch of Charles 
J. Belden. The picture above shows “Chuck” 
Curtis, one of Pitchfork’s best at “heeling” 
calves. Exciting work, but it’s plenty tough 


along with that sentiment, all right. We say 


right of cofiee pot) puts Camel’s the cigarette that agrees with us—all round!” 


















fre Camels different from 
other cigarettes? “Yes,” say 
smokers all over America. 
Millions know the big differ- 
ence Camels make in smok- 





NO SIR —| DONT GO 
FOR THE IDEA OF 

ALL CIGARETTES BEIN’ 
ALIKE. CAMELS ARE 


























Camels are a 
matchless blend 
of finer, MORE 









ing pleasure. Camels set A SIGHT DIFFERENT EXPENSIVE 

you right! on oo TOBACCOS 
RETTES. I'VE BEEN 

Turkish and 


OPEN-MINDED AND TRIED 
‘EM ALL, BUT | ALWAYS 
COME BACK TO CAMELS. 
| FIND CAMELS 
AGREE WITH ME! 


THEY ARE THE - 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Domestic 






CHUCK, HOW COULD ANYBODY 
SAY THAT ALL CIGARETTES 
ARE ALIKE? CAMELS ARE 
SURE 'WAY AHEAD IN MY 
ESTIMATION ! 





















“Raising tobac- 
co is my busi- 
ness,’’ Says 
John Thomas 
Caraway, vet- 


Bis eran grower. 
2, “Camel bought 
> ee 9 the best of my 


PlanterJesseT. 
Hardy brings 
out the fact 
that Camel 
buyers take the 
better grades 
on the market. 


COW-PUNCHERS Curtis 
and Riegel certainly feel 
that there is a big dif- 
ference between Camels 
and othercigarettes. Read 
what they say—at right! 






“Finer, more expensive 
tobaccos—that’s why 
we smoke Camels,” 





He says: “For 
: years Camel has bought my best ast season’s crop, as they have 
On the air Tuesday nights—=BEN NY GOODMAN Say the men who grow tobacco—paid more to get it. We for many a year. So I know 
planters around here smoke Camel gets finer, COSTLIER to- 


baccos. Naturally, Camel is the 
big favorite with us growers.” 


Camels because we know Camel 
uys the finer tobaccos.” 


School” from the following schedule: 8:30 
pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 
6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., over the 


Hear the one and only Benny Goodman “feel 
his stuff” on his famous clarinet— from “sweet 
music” to palpitating “killer dillers.” Note 


and grade tobacco 


en 
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the time for getting Benny Goodman's “Swing Columbia Network. Copyright. 1938, R. J. Regnnida Toharce Co 














TWO HORSES WERE TAGGED WITH PARKING TICKETS 


in Beckley, W. Va., because their owners failed to drop any 
nickels in the parking meter when they left their mounts 
outside of the court house. The owners refused to pay 
parking fines for their steeds, arguing that they were 
not subject to parking meter laws. We've heard of fines for 
parking too near a plug but this is the first time we've 
heard of a plug being fined for parking. 





+ + + 2000 DELEGATES, REPRESENTING 50 COUN- 
TRIES, attended the eighth International Road Congress 
at Scheveningen, The Netherlands, recently. Held under 
the auspices of the Association Internationale Permanente 
des Congress de la Route, the meeting was reported as 
being a successful one. We wonder if anyone thought to 
say anything about Gasoline Taxes? Was you dere, Sen- 
ator? 





“ALIBI IN NEED OF A REST” DEPARTMENT. 
“Somebody must have pushed my car in front of that 
fire hydrant, Officer!” 





+ + + “MORE THAN HALF of all the new wheeled farm ma- 
chines will be rubber tired this year,” says an eminent tire man- 
ufacturer. If you've seen some of the new over-sized tractor 
tires, maybe you've wondered, as we have, how and where they 
carry a spare. A blowout or a puncture might give a farmer 
some trouble away out at the extreme corner of a 6,500-acre 
property. How would he get a puncture? Well, he might run 
over an Indian arrowhead, 





+ + + RESORT OPERATORS may be interested in knowing that 
40% of all summer motorists are repeaters, heading for vacations in 
spots they have visited before and found to their liking; 25% of the 
tourists visit places upon the recommendation of friends. 
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1 MAKER OF SAFETY BELTS for airplane 
passengers predicts that they will be standard equipment 
on many new cars within the next five years. Theory is 
that the belts will keep motorists from sailing through the 
top or windshield in event of collisions. How about safety 
belts on armchairs to keep careless drivers at home—and 
not sailing along the highways inviting collisions? 





+ + + HEADLIGHT GLARE SHOULD BE NO HEADACHE to 
wearers of a new type of shatter-proof driving glasses introduced 
lately. The lower portion of the glasses is clear, the upper part is 
gradually shaded from center to the top where the density is great 
enough to dim the most blinding headlight glare and still permit the 
wearer to see both road and oncoming car clearly. When a car ap- 
proaches, the wearer simply tilts his head slightly downward and the 
shaded portion of the glass intercepts the glare. After passing he 
raises his head to a normal position and watches the road through 
the clear glass at the bottom. Specifically designed for night driving, 
the principle of these glasses is so simple that we wonder why they 
did not appear sooner. 





+ + + SUMMER CAMPERS who ford small streams in their 
cars should pay especial attention to proper care and lubrication 
of wheel bearings. Grit and sand may work its way into the 
bearings and cause considerable trouble if neglected. If your 
camp is on a back road and you have to drive through local 
fords to reach it, you should have your wheel bearings inspected 
before damage results. Drive into the nearest ESSO dealer 
station for this important check-up. 





+ + + USING TWO AUTO HORNS OF DIFFERENT PITCH 
as a telegraph instrument, a young Parisian honked day letters to his 
incarcerated pappy from the street outside of Sante Prison. The one- 
way conversation was interrupted by a prison guard who, recognizing 
the Morse code, realized that the horn blowing was something apart 
from the usual tootling of Paris motorists. The young man was arrested, 





+ + * WINTER MAY SEEM A LONG TIME OFF 
but already we have word that winter driving is going to 
be safer. A correspondent writes us regarding a new gadget, 
attachable to tires, which will make driving, even on 
glassy streets, a pleasure. Furthermore, he assures us, it 
will be possible for the motorist to seek out a frozen river 
and make figure eights on the ice without skidding. We 
wouldn't want to try any figure 8’s. Staying on the road in 
winter is all we ask. 





+ + + A QUICK GLANCE AT THE MAIL SHOWS US 
that a careful reading of the letters that you have been 
sending in will yield some interesting sidelights on motor- 
ing. We try to make this column sort of a letter to you 
and we are just human enough to like to have letters in 
return. Write to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
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A PRESIDENT FOR THE FIRST TIME CAMPAIGNS IN PARTY PRIMARIES 


The address delivered by the 
the President at Covington, Ky., 
July 8, follows in full text: 


AM GLAD to be back in Ken- 
| tucky. Every t 
into the State in the past ten years, 
I have not been able to forget a cer- 
tain trip which I made across a 
large part of Kentucky in the early 
autumn of 1932—six years ago 

On that occasion, though I had 
been traveling in many States, what 
I saw in Kentucky stirred me more 
deeply than I had ever been stirred 
in mv life—except in the days during 
the World War when I saw tne 
misery and the suffering on the 
fields of France. 

On my Kentucky visit in 1932 my 
train moved slowly from Covington 
to Louisville and south- 
easterly direction through llages 
and farming sections minin g 
districts. As we stopped at small 
stations the crowds congregated. 
Hunger stared out at me from the 
faces of men and women and little 
children. There was scarcely a new 
dress or a new suit of clothes in the 
crowd. It was a chilly day and for 
the actual want of clothes people 
stood there shivering 

hey were looking up at two men. 
One was a candidate for the Presi- 
dency who was going about the 
country telling people that the na- 
tional situation was grave—so grave 
that the time for promises had come 
to an end and the time for action 
was at hand. 

The other man or that train plat- 
form was a Senator from Kentucky 
—a man of experience in the affairs 
of his State and of the nation—a 
man who had fought valiantly as a 
member of the then Democratic 
minority, against doing nothing and 
in favor of action to meet growing 
needs. 


Needs of the People 
Studied on Tour 


On that day’s trip, I know that 
Senator Barkley and I were think- 
ing little in terms of partisan poli- 
tics. We were thinking in terms of 
American needs—not just Ken- 
tucky’s needs, but the deep-seated 
wants that had come into the lives 
of millions of people scattered 
throughout every State in the na- 
tion. 

Tears were in our eyes. We were 
affected not alone by misery but by 
fortitude—because we realized that 
these people still had faith—faith in 
the institutions of the United States 
—faith in the Government of the 
United States—faith that their Gov- 
ernment would, before it was too 
late, come through. 

On that trip, too, between stops, 
your Senator and I talked of many 
things. We talked of economic con- 
ditions and social conditions, of the 
thousands of things that had to be 
done in the East, in the Middle 
West, in the South and in the Far 
West if America as a nation was 
to carry on. 

I shall never forget that day be- 
cause I saw things with my own 
eyes that made me think more 
deeply about the fundamentals of 
life than I had ever thought before, 
and because I had an opportunity 
that day to talk of those things 
with a great American who had been 
on the “firing line” for years and 
had striven to avert the disaster 
and was willing and able to give 
practical advice for the cure of it. 

I will not recount the progress of 
the intervening years. You know 
the story of them as well as I do. 
I wish that I could follow that same 
railroad route today. I wish that I 
could look into the faces of the 
same men and women and children 
I saw then. And if I could do it, 
I know very well that the facts of 
today would give the lie to those 
who seek to overthrow this Adminis- 
tration by telling you, as they have 
been telling you for six months or 
more, that conditions in the United 
States can be compared with the 
conditions of 1932. You and I have 
the intelligence and first hand 
knowledge to laugh at this kind of 
political ballyhoo 


then in a 


ana no 
ana 


Gains of Six Years 
Are Summarized 


I will not go into the story of 
these six years. You know that your 
bank deposits are safe, that the 
problem of unemployment is far less 
serious, that more wheels of in- 
dustry are turning, that the farm- 
ers are better off in a hundred ways, 
and most important of all, that our 
people are not half clothed or halt 
starving. 

But I do want to speak to 
briefly of one part of the broad 
policy of your Government during 
these six years—only a part, mind 
you, but an essential part of a very 
big whole. 

In the winter of 1932-1933, because 
of inaction on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, thousands of com- 
munities and many of the States of 
the nation were facing bankruptcy 
And as Governor of New York for 


you 


os 


An Appeal For “Liberal” Candidates—The Administration's Program and a Plea 
For Reelection of Its Friends to Achieve Its Aims 


because I could get 
om Washington, I had 
compelled, with the approval 
State le to care for 
the human needs of te of thou- 
the citizens ol t State 


t no assistance 


four years, 
assistance f: 
bee! 
of my) vislature, 
ns 
sands of tha 
Because I could ge 
from Washington, I was compelled 
to create State deficits—to put the 
State Treasury into the “red’—in 
order to feed the destitute and give 
work to the unemployed, in order 
to care for the thousands of people 
who had become dependent on the 
State for food and shelter. And 
when I left Albany, the deficit of the 





no State institutions, flood control and 


river work, Federal public buildings 
and the maintenance of the regular 
agriculture services, at least another 
fifty million dollars. 

3.—In six 
loans, through RFC, HOLC, Farm 
Credit Administration and other 
leading agencies—extending the due 
date ot obligations, scaling the in- 
terest on obdligations, giving finan- 
cial institutions and borrowers alike 
a chance to reorganize and turn 
around—have averted from the tax- 
able wealth and the taxable citi- 
zens of Kentucky the cost of bearing 


these years federal 





N THIS page is the record of one day of heavy campaign- 
ing by President-Roosevelt as he took a hand in the Dem- 
ocratic party primaries of two States. 

The President went to Marietta, Ohio, to dedicate a mon- 
ument to the pioneers who opened the Northwest territory. 
In Ohio, Senator Robert Bulkley, who served with Mr. Roose- 
velt on the staff of the Harvard Crimson, in college days, is 
opposed for renomination by former Governor George White 
who managed the 1920 Democratic national campaign in 
which Mr. Roosevelt was the vice presidential candidate. 

On this occasion, President Roosevelt pictured legislators 
“like Senator Bulkley,” as comparable to the “cavalry cap- 
tains of the old days who protected the log cabins.” 

Then the President moved on to series of appearances 
with Senator Alben W. Barkley, democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, who is opposed for renomination by Governor A. B. 
“Happy” Chandler in the Kentucky primaries. 

At Covington, Mr. Roosevelt referred to “that son of Ken- 
tucky, of whom the whole nation is proud, Alben Barkley.” 
At Louisville the President acknowledged the “splendid as- 
sistance of the senior Senator from Kentucky” in helping to 
run the Government. All across the State, President Roose- 
velt had kind words for his Senate leader. 

A campaigning President then moved on from Kentucky 





to Oklahoma and Texas and other fields of political battle. 








State of New York was nearly 
hundred million dellars. 

That was the experience of most 
States. They could get no help from 
the National Government to meet 
national problems. They were in 
debt and their borrowing capacity 
was close to an end. 


Cities and Counties 
Were “Insolvent” 

That was also the experience of 
hundreds of cities and counties. 
Taxes were not being paid to them, 
and if they had had to liquidate, 
they would have been insolvent. 

Your Federal Government the 
one that started on March 4, 1933 
recognized this and promptly sought 
to restore the credit and the fin- 
ances of the States, the cities and 
the counties. We put a national 
shoulder under national problems. 

We undertook a great program of 
work relief paid for by the Federal 
Government, thus helping every 
community to do a thousand nec- 
essary jobs which individual com- 
munities could not afford to do by 
themselves—public works on a 
matching basis, thus enabling States 
and cities and school districts and 
counties to build buildings and 
bridges and roads and flood control 
works which they could not afford 
to do alone; work which took the 
support of men, women and chil- 
dren off the backs of local com- 
munities 

In the six years that have inter- 
vened, many of our States, because 
of that help from the National Gov- 
ernment, have got back into the 
“black” again—my own State of New 
York and your own State of Ken- 
tucky among them. And I am heart- 
ily glad of it. Your Governor, my 
Governor, and a good many other 
Governors are able to go before their 
people ahd announce proudly that 
they have balanced budgets. More 
power to their arms. 


Federal Assistance 
To States Recounted 


I am happy and proud of how 
much the Federal Government has 
been able to help Kentucky and the 
other States. It would surprise 
many people to know how much 
that help has been. Take Kentucky, 
for instance: 

1—Jn those six years, the Federal 
Government has allotted to Ken- 
tucky in new kinds of Federal ex- 
penditures for relief, work relief, 
public works, the education of youth, 
farm rehabilitation and crop bene- 
fit—approximately $280,000,000 

2—In these six years the Federai 
Government has spent in the more 
traditional forms of Federal expendi- 
ture, such matching funds for 
State highways on a fifty-fifty basis, 
aid to the State for the building of 


as 


a+ the liquidation of the 1929 depres- 


sion. That, I conservatively estimate, 
has saved the financial resources of 
the State of Kentucky several hun- 
dred million dollars. 

4.—Finally, in these six years the 
prompt willingness of the Federal 
Government to take care of flood 
damage, to begin the prevention of 
soil erosion, to invest in the protec- 
tion of Kentucky’s natural capital 
and property, while Kentucky had to 
save on those items, is worth more 
incalculable millions of dollars. Add 
all that up when next you wonder 
why the National Government hasn’t 
balanced its budget over the last 
six years. 

If the Federal Government had 
not done at least some of these 
things, the State Government would 
probably not have done them at all 
out of its own resources. 


State Treasuries 
Brought “Out of Red” 


By assistance like this, not only in 
Kentucky, but in other States, State 
treasuries have been enabled to get 
out of the “‘red” and into the “black” 
—and that holds true for the credit 
of almost every municipality and 
county throughout the country. 

It has taken courage for the Fed- 
eral Government to go into the 
“red” to help State and local gov- 
ernments get out of the “‘red” or 
stay out of the “red.” But it has 
been worth it. 

Your Governor deserves due credit 
for getting this state on a sound 
financial basis. He never came to 
Washington and went away empty 
handed. And I say to him and I say 
to you that I have considered him, 
and do consider him, a friend of 
mine and that I think he has done 
a good job as the chief executive 
of his State. 

At the same time, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying certain things in 
the presence of Alben Barkley. 

You are having a primary cam- 
paign for the choice of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the United 
States Senate. Both candidates are 
men of ability. Both are representa- 
tive Kentuckians. 

I want tc make it definite and 
clear to you that I am not interfer- 
ing in any shape, manner or form 
in the primary campaign in Ken- 
tucky. I do not reside in this state 
—you do. You have the absolute 
right to vote for any candidate in 
accordance with the dictates of your 
conscience. No outside source ought 
to dragoon you 

Nevertheless, I have a clear right 
to tell you certain facts relating to 
the National Government and na- 
tional problems which I believe to be 
true. The people of Kentucky have 
a vital part and stake in those facts 
and problems. As one of the great 


States of the Union, Kentucky is 
terested in national affairs and is 
therefore entitled know every 
angle of national affairs. At this 
stage of world and domestic issues, 
leadership is important to the peo- 
ple of the whole country as well as 
to the people of each State. 


to 


We in this country operate prin- 
cipally through what we call the 
party system because we believe that 
party responsibility eliminates a 
large part of the confusion which 
would result from a complete lack 
of party leadership. That leadership 
is necessary not only in the execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment but in the two Houses of 
the Congress of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

In the upper House, the Senate 
the leadership of the majority party 
has been entrusted to Senator Bark- 
ley, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I do not need to tell you of 
his long experience in all of our na- 
tiona] problems. By virtue of that 
experience, of ability and seniority, 
he serves on major committees 
which deal with major legislation, 
and in addition to this, speaks with 
the voice of the majority leader. 
His outlook on affairs of govern- 
ment is a liberal outlook. He has 
taken a major part in shaping not 
only the legislation but the actual 
policies of these past six years. 

I have no doubt that Governor 
Chandler would make a good Sena- 
tor from Kentucky—but I think he 
would be the first to acknowledge 
that as a very junior member of 
the Senate, it would take him many, 
many years to match the national 


| knowledge, the experience and the 
acknowledged leadership in the af- 


| 
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NewFrontiers inHumanRelations: 


fairs of our nation of that son of 
Kentucky, of whom the whole nation 
is proud, Alben Barkley. 

One word more. You have heard 
charges and counter charges of the 
use of political influence exerted on 
primary voters. Charges have been 
bandied back and forth that em- 
ployees of the Federal Government 
and workers on relief are being di- 
rected how to vote. You have heard 


in- * charges that State employees 





peo- 
ple on the State pay roll and their 
friends—are being directed how to 
vote 

Let me assure you that it is con- 
trary to direct and forceful orders 
from Wasnington for any Federal 
Government employees to tell those 
under them how to vote, and I trust 
that the same rule applies to those 
who work for or under the State of 
Kentucky. 

Personally, I am not greatly dis- 
turbed by these stories because I 
have an old-fashioned idea that the 
voters of Kentucky, no matter whom 


+ they employ or by whom they are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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employed, are going to vote their 
own personal convictions on primary 
day. That is as it should be. 

You live on a great river, the Ohio. 
And, by the way, the first steamboat 
which navigated this river was built 
and run by old Nicholas Roosevelt, 
my great grandfather’s cousin. 
Slowly but surely we are getting the 
old river under control, and I am 
equaily certain that the people of 
America are slowly but surely getting 
their social and economic problems 
under control. Let us keep up the 
good work, 





oO 


—wide World 


“I believe that the American people, not afraid of their own ca- 
pacity to choose forward-looking representatives to run their Gov- 
ernment, want the same co-operative security and have the same 
courage to achieve it in 1938 as 1788,” 





The President's Talk at Marietta 


T 
A Roosevelt likened the 


reforms 


MARIETTA, OHIO, on the morning of July 8, President 


undertaken by Govern- 


ment today to the adventures of the pioneers of the nation’s early 


days. 


The President’s address, on the occasion of the 150th an- 


niversary of the Northwest Ordinance, follows: 


ONG before 1788 there were white 
men here, “spying out this land 

of Canaan.” An intrepid outpost 
breed they were—the scouts and the 
skirmishers of the great American 
migration. The sight of smoke from 
neighbor’s chimneys might have 
worried them. But Indians and 


Tredcoats did not. 


Long before 1788, at Kaskaskia 


| and Vincennes, with scant help from 


the Seaboard, they had held their 
beloved wilderness for themselves— 
and for us—with their own bare 
hands and their own long rifles. But 
their symbol is Vincennes, not Mari- 
etta. 

Here, with all honor to the scouts 
and the skirmishers, we celebrate 
the coming of a different type of 


| men and women—the first battalions 
| of that organized army of occupation 


} came intending to stay. 


which transplanted from over the 
Alleghenies whole little civilizations 
that took root and grew. They were 
giving expression to a_ genius 
for organized colonization, carefully 
planned and ordered under law. 


Advent of the Pioneers: 
An Organized Society 


The men who came here before 
1788 came as Lief Erickson’s men to 
Vineland, in a spirit all of adventure. 
But the men and women of the Ohio 
Company who came to Marietta 
came rather like the men and women 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company 
to Boston, an organized society, un- 
afraid to meet temporary adventure, 
but serious in seeking permanent se- 
curity for men and women and chil- 
dren and homes. Many of them 
were destined to push on; but most 
Such peo- 
ple may not be the first to conquer 
the earth, but they always last pos- 


| Sess it. 


Right behind the men and women 
who established Marietta one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago moved that 
instrument of law and order and co- 
operation — government. A _ repre- 
sentative of the national government 
entered Marietta administer the 
Northwest Territory under the fa- 
mous Northwest Ordinance. And 
what we are celebrating today is this 
establishment of the first civil gov- 


to 


+ 


of 


ernment the original thir- 


teen States 


We 


the 


+1. 
ilke 


Northwest 
to remem- 


‘hree provisions of 


It provided that “no person de- 
meaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner shall ever be mo- 
lested on account of his mode of 
worship or for religious sentiment 
in the said territory.” 

It provided that “religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and means of 
education shall forever be encour- 
aged”’. 

And it provided for the perpetual 
prohibition of slavery in the Terri- 
tory. 

Every generation meets substan- 
tially the same problems under its 
own different set of circumstances. 
Anyone speculating on our great mi- 
gration westward is struck with the 
human parallel between the driv- 
ing force behind that migration and 
the driving force behind the great 
social exploration we are carrying 
on today. 

Most of the people who went out 
to Ohio in 1788 and who followed 
wave on wave for another hundred 
years went to improve their eco- 
nomic lot. In other words, they 
were following the same yearning 
for security which driving us 
today. 


1S 


Self-sufficing System 
In the Log Cabin Days 


At the end of the wagon ruts there 
was something worth the physical 
risks. The standard of life in a log 
cabin amid fields still blackened 
with half-burned stumps was not 
high, but it was certain. A family, 
or at most a township, could be a 
whole self-sufficing economic sys- 
tem—plenty of food to eat if a man 
would but reach out and shoot or 
cultivate it; plenty of warm clothes 
if the women of the family were 
willing to spin; always a tight roof 
over the family’s head if the little 
community would respond to the 
call for a roof-raising. 

Under such conditions there 
much to done which 


was 
men 


vet 


sO 


could not get done alone, that the 
frontiersmen naturally reached out 

—to government—as their greatest 
single instrument of cooperative 
self-help with the aid of which they 
could get things done. To them the 
use of government was but another 
form the cooperation of good 
neighbors 

Government was an indispensable 
instrument of their daily lives, of 
the security of their women and 
their children and their homes and 
their opportunities They looked 
on government not as a thing apart 
—asS a power over cur people. They 
regarded it a power of the peo- 
ple, as a democratic expression of 
organized self-help like a frontier 
husking bee. 

There were worried legalists back 
in the seaboard towns who were 
sure it was unconstitutional for the 
Federal Government to help to put 
roads and railroads and canals 
through these new territories—who 
were sure that the nation would 
never get back the money it was 
plowing into development of the 
natural and human resources of the 
Northwest. 

But Abraham Lincoln, who incar- 
nated the spirit of the people who 
were actually living in the North- 
west Territory, summed up their at- 
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titude when he said: “The legiti- 
mate object of government is to do 
for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot 
do at all, or cannot do so well, for 
themselves, in their separate and in- 
dividual capacities.” 

Today under new conditions a 
whole nation, the original thirteen 
States and all the West and South 
that has grown out of them, is on a 
mental migration, dissatisfied with 
old conditions, seeking like the little 
band that come to Marietta to cre- 
ate new conditions—of security. 
And again the people see an ally in 
their own government. 

Many a man does not own his 
cabin any more; his possessions are 
a bank deposit. 

Scarcely any man can call his 
neighbors to raise his roof any more 
—he pays a contractor cash and has 
to have mortgage financing to find 
the cash. And if that financing is 
of the wrong kind or goes bad— 
he may need help to save His home 
from foreclosure, 


Security for the Aged 
Then a Sacred Duty 


Once old age was Safe because 
there was always something useful 
which men and wemen, no matter 
how old, might do to earn an hon- 
orable maintenance. That time is 
gone; and some new kind of organ- 
ized old-age insurance has to be 
provided. 

In these perplexities the individual 


| turns, as he has always turned, to 


the collective security of the willing- 
ness of his fellows to cooperate 
through the use of government to 
help him and each other, The spirit 


| of the frontier husking bee is found 


today in carefully-drafted statutes— 
statutes insuring bank deposits; 
Statutes providing mortgage money 
for homes through F. H. A.; statutes 
providing help through H.O.L.C, for 
those in danger of foreclosure. The 
cavalry captain who protected the 
log cabins of the Northwest is now 


| supplanted by legislators, like Sena- 


tor Bulkley, toiling over the drafting 
of such statutes and over the effi- 
ciency of government machinery tO 


|} administer them so that such pro- 


tection and help of government can 
be extended to the full, 


Mutual Aid by Law: 
A Government Function 


On a thousand fronts government 
—state and municipal as well as 
federal—is playing the same role of 
the insurer of security for the av- 
erage man, woman and child that 
the Army detachments played in the 
early days of the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. When you think it through, 
at the bottom most of the great pro- 
tective statutes of today are in es- 
sence mutual insurance companies, 
and our recent legislation is not a 
departure from but a return to the 
healthy practices of mutual self- 
help of the early settlers of the 
Northwest. 

Let us not be afraid to help each 
other—let us never forget that gov- 
ernment ourselves and not an 
alien power over us. The ultimate 
rulers of our democracy are not a 
President and Senators and Con- 
gressmen and Government officials 
but the voters of this country. 

I believe that the American people, 
not afraid of their own capacity to 
choose forward-looking representa- 
tives to run their government, want 
the same cooperative security and 
have the same courage to achieve 
it, in 1938 as in 1788. I am sure they 
know that we will always have a 
frontier—of social problems—and 
that we must always move in to 
bring law and order to it. In that 
confidence I am pushing on. I am 
sure you will push on with me. 
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“A Gain From a Disaster’: 
The National Flood Policy 


Remarks of President Roose- 
velt July 8, at Louisville, Ky. 
IHIS is the first chance that I 

have had to come to Louisville 
flood 


all, I want 


Since the 
and first of 
late you 


great of last year, 
to congratu- 
and also the citizens of 
other communities who suffered so 
greatly from that flood, for the firm 
courage and the fine spirit with 
which you met that disaster... . 

That flood last year on the Ohio 
and the Mississippi gave me an op- 
portunity to test out the new ma- 
chinery which I created to meet na- 
tional disaster. 

As 1 result especially of that flood, 
we in Washington have worked up 
a definite national policy. The Ohio 
basin and other great river basins 
subject to floods can, and we are 
confident, are going to be made safe 
tor our American civilization 

It is another proof of the neces- 
sity of planning, and a lot of peo- 
ple laugh about the planning 
that we are doing in Washington. 
In the long run, taking just flood 
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prevention as one of many exam- 
ples—in the long run, we will save 
hundreds of millions of dollars by 
planning for the future. 

Flood prevention pays. It pays 
even if the Federal Government has 
to create a temporary deficit by bor- 
rowing money for flood-prevention 
work at this time... . 

I think it is a mighty good busi- 
ness proposition to spend money in 
order to save vast sums in the fu- 
ture years. 

It is a national problem, and the 
people of the Ohio Valley under- 
Stand this, and I am sure approve 
our intentions, under a well-coordi- 
nated plan, to make the Ohio basin 
flood-proof—flood-proof for our chil- 
dren and for their children. 

In this work of planning and co- 
ordinating the work, and doing it 
on a vast scale that takes in many 
States, I want to acknowledge the 
splendid assistance that I have had 
from the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Because this is a national 
problem, we need people of national 
experience and national point of 
view, 
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+ “TRUE LIBERALISM—THE OTHER SIDE"—BY ALFRED M. LANDON + 


Full text of an 
Alfred M. Landon, Republican 
Presidential nominee in 1936, 
delivered at Council Bluffs, lowa, 
July 6, and broadcast over the 
nation-wide network of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company. 


address by 


OME few nights ago the Presi- 

dent of the United States spoke 
to the American people over the 
radio. He gave you his version of 
the state of the nation. He told 
you what he thought was wrong 
with this country at the present 
time—he told you who and what 
was to blame for the present eco- 
nomic depression—in short, he gave 
you the New Deal version of why we 
have twelve million people unem- 
ployed in this country. 

Now, I know I can’t compete with 
Mr. Roosevelt as a radio artist. But, 
I am going to take exception to the 
glowing picture he painted on that 
occasion. 

But, first, I am going to say, with 
all sincerity that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
serves credit, and I gladly pay it to 
him, for the courage and coolness 
which he displayed during the early 
days of his first Administration, for 
the good sense he exercised and for 
the inspiration that he gave in those 
days to the American people. Then 
we all stood ready to help him and 
cooperate with him. 


The Administration Policies: 
In Its Early Days and Now 


The Congress and the country re- 
sponded to his words. The economy 
legislation that he asked quickly 
was passed. Business flourished with 
new vigor. Industrial production 
surged upward and employment in- 
creased. Men and women walked 
with a firmer step with heads up- 
right. 

Since that time, nearly six years 
ago, we’ve had a better chance to 
observe Mr. Roosevelt and his poli- 
cies. We can judge now by some- 
thing more practical than good in- 
tentions. We can consider the 
methods he has used and the results 
he has achieved. 

In his recent speech, the Presi- 
dent made a splendid appeal for the 
cooperation of everyone to help in 
our present situation. He said: “I 
need the heip of all.” 


In that speech Mr. Roosevelt gave | 


you his side. Now, I wish to review 
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Means Acceptance of New Remedies For Old Ills, Says Republican Leader, 





the other side. In 


think we 


| tion. 

Perhaps the best way we can give | 
the President the help he asks—and 
I hope he means help for our coun- 
try, and not merely for his own 
party faction—is to present the 
viewpoint of those who have pre- 
dicted all along, the present busi- 


ness depression—the 
those who have tried to tell M 
Roosevelt for the last four 
where he was heaced 
planned results that would come 
from the planning of his advisers 
Certainly at this time, it seems the 
part of wisdom and common sensé 
to look into all sides of the present 
situation. We must do so if we are 
going to find the proper solution 


All Americans worthy of the name, 
regardless of political party, have 


| one thing uppermost in their minds 


today: They want to see recovery 
—they want to see a return of pros- 


perity—they want to see happy men 


back on their jobs. And, frankly, 


| I don’t believe they care which party 
| does it—if they will just do it! 


If we are going to wipe out this 
depression, we must look into its 
causes to find the answer. We have 
had many different kinds of depres- 
sions in this country. We have had 
depressions brought on by war—de- 
pressions brought on by financial 


| manipulation and bad banking—we 


have had depressions caused by 
speculative greed—and we have had 
depressions caused by crop failures. 


Present Policies Blamed 
for the Depression 


There has been a great deal of 
confusion in the minds of our peo- 
ple concerning the cause of the 
present depression. As each day 
passes it is becoming more and more 
clear that this depression is purely 
a political depression—a depression 


all agree there is usually 
more than one side to every ques- 


viewpoint of 
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the methods and policies of 
present Administration. 


Every day the evidence is becom- 
I believe 
if you would consult business lead- 
ers, bankers, economists, and, above 
all, the average man, in any part 


ing more overwhelming. 


would find that an 


tive bargaining, but they 


making it work. 
unemployment insurance. 
lieve in relief—relief to the 


the false label of relief. 
lieve in a_ better 
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A VIGOROUS and militant opposition long has been re- 


garded as an essential to effective functioning of govern- 


ment in a Democracy. 


Under the two-party system that has characterized 
American Democracy since its early days, the opposition has 
been represented by the party out of power directing a criti- 
cal eye over the policies of the party in power. 

Alfred M. Landon, candidate for the Presidency in 1936, 
as the Republican nominee, assumes the role of critic in the 
address printed in full on this page. 


Mr. Landon, speaking as a leading representative of the 
Republican Party, offers that party's arguments in response 
to the defense made recently by President Roosevelt of his 


policies. 





of the United States, the majority 
of them would confirm this opinion. 
And what almost introduces a note 
of comedy into our tragic situation 


| is that Mr. Roosevelt himseif warned 


time and time again against the very 


| policies and methods he is now pur- 


suing. 
During the last election, there were 


seventeen million people who voted 


against the present Administration 


| I think if you would take a poll of 


+ wealth created, in raising the stand- 


ard of living and a great many other 
social reforms. 

If you don’t believe this just ask 
any of your friends who are rank 
and file Republicans. The point I 
want to emphasize is that regardless 
of what is said, you know and I know 
that America has decided these is- 
sues. Regardless of what party 
comes into power, they will have to 
be carried forward, because the ma- 


overwhelming 
majority of them believe in collec- 
believe 
in making it work. They believe in 
Social Security, but they believe in 
They believe in 
They be- 
needy 
and unemployed, but not the financ- 
ing of a vast political machine under 
They be- 
distribution of 





There is a third road. 


all fairness, 1 * brought on by the methods and poli- + these seventeen million people, you * jority of all our people want them. 
cies of the present Administration. 
Mind you, I do not say it is caused 
by the hopes, aspirations and objec- 
tives of the present Administration 
—I say it is a depression caused by 
the 


But they want them to work. 

Mr. Roosevelt attempts to divert 
the issue. He attempts to show that 
all who oppose him are just as defi- 
nitely aligned against these social 
reforms. All who do not believe in 
putting political bosses in charge of 
WPA are dubbed reactionaries. All 
those who believe financial unsound- 
ness and instability threaten free- 
dom and civil liberties are just 
hard-boiled conservatives to him. 


The President seems to feel that 


all he has to do is wave the flag 


and shout: “All liberals on this 
side.” It is not quite as simple as 
that. 


What the Real Liberal 
Thinks and Demands 
There are some very fundamental 
differences between practical pro- 
gressive thought and the liberalism 

the President practices. 


Every liberal recognizes that new | 


conditions throughout the world call 
for new practical remedies. 


ernment, capable of meeting these 
new conditions. But we do not want 
this Government to be constantly 
edging toward a governmental ab- 
solutism, which is the case under Mr. 


| Roosevelt. 


The real liberal doesn’t believe 


| that the whole solution lies in taking 
economic power away from the in- 


dividual and giving it to the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, if the people 
must decide between the concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands 
of a few individuals, or its concen- 
tration in the Government, they will 
take the Government. 

But thousands upon thousands of 
liberals do not agree that the only 
choice is between these two roads. 
It is the truly 
liberal road. These thousands of 
liberals believe social control is nec- 


' essary. But they believe it must be 
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But Not a Lessened Individual Economic Freedom 


control by law, under definite prin- 
of the 
system. 
They do not believe this control can 
with social justice and 
and 
commissions given the right to rule 
Control by ar- 
threatens 
individual rights, but it permits fa- 


framework 
utional 


ciples within the 
American constit 


be exercised 


fairness by powerful boards 


by arbitrary decree 


bitrary boards not only 


Every |# 
| liberal wants a sound, strong gov- 





Wide World 
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| wash his hands of it. 


| dent 








voritism which always is the founda- 
tion of a political machine. 

True liberals woulda scatter 
nomic power. They would not cen- 
tralize it in one man’s hands 
whether he be President of th 
United States or president of some 
mighty corporation. They see be- 
fore their own eyes what is going 
on in Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
where the state is master, not only 
of the business man, but of the 
farmer, the laboring man, the house- 
wife and the church. 

In the last five years, 


eco- 


we have 


|} against 


st much economic freedom in this 
country. For example, in order to 
t fed p insu farmers 
have got to comply with allotment 
sions of the new agricu!tural act 
ufter the first year. Certainly that 
IS using pressure; certainly that is 
regimentation. Every one recog- 
of the ballot through 
WPA, and no longer do citizens of 
all sections of nation enjoy 


tai Croft l rance 


nizes control 


the 
freedom of speech 
I refer particularly to experiences 
in Jersey City. I welcome even the 
vague reference the President made 
situation But, when he 
might have given real help, when 
he might have previded the moral 
leadership needed, he attempted to 
Even now, he 
hopes to “get by” without taking a 
decisive stand Even impatient, 
self-styled liberals of the New Deal 


to this 


should champion free speech. 


True liberals do not wish to see 
the Supreme Court undermined by 
irregular short cuts. If the Presi- 
was sound in his conception 
of liberalizing the Constitution, in- 
Stead of belittling the justices of 
the Supreme Court, he should have 
used his great prestige to amend the 
Constitution to facilitate the adop- 
tion of new amendments to meet 
new conditions. 


Criticizes the Methods 
and Policies of Relief 


Neither does any true liberal want 
to see a loose fiscal policy blast away 
gains we have made toward 
needed social and economic reforms. 
They know that Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
the truth a number of years ago in 
his oft-quoted: “Liberal govern- 
ments are too often wrecked on the 

«ks Of a loose fiscal policy.” 


the 
vile 


It seems to me that the American 
people have the right to demand 


something more than they’re getting. 


They’ve got the right to expect 
common-sense intelligence and the 
application of honesty in the run- 
ning of our Government. 

Everyone knows that the admin- 
istration of national relief in this 


| country has been a disgrace, and the 


seventeen million people who voted 
the present administration 
predicted that it would be—not be- 


[Continued on Page 10.] 
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The labor Week: wWoRKING TOWARD AN “ANNUAL WAGE" 


CEGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U0. S. PATENT OFFICE 





Federal housing agencies 
move toward the ideal of an 
“annual wage” for building 
workers. 

The conflict over picket- 
ing enters a new phase with 
two court decisions adverse 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


to unions. 
Here is an outline of la- 
bor’s latest victories, defeats. 








T HAS long been a dream of those 

who hope to see building and 
construction occupy which 
economists and sociologists deciare 
it should occupy dusiness 
picture, that labor 
ticularly labor income in that 
might be ilized 

One step at least taken 
that direction recently under the in- 
jtiative of a Federal agency, the 
United States Housing Authority. 
Nathan Straus, Administrator of the 
Authority, announced that some 50 
contracts had been negotiated witt 
A. F. of L. building trades councils 
in as many cities. the effect of 
which is to freeze building wages 
at the present prevailing levels on 
all low-rent housing projects in 
which the Housing Authority has an 
interest. 

Thus guaranteed against any at- 
tempted reduction in wage rates, the 
unions agreed that no stoppage of 
work would take place through 
strikes to increase wages or because 
of jurisdictional disputes. The num- 
ber of these contracts is expected 
shortly to be at least doubled 


ANNUAL WAGE IS AIM 

Apart from the obvious advantage 
in the contracts that comes from 
taking much of the guess out of cost 
estimates, this move has been inter- 
preted as a beginning toward an ob- 
jective which President Roosevelt 
and many other persons interested 
in low-cost housing have frequently 
voiced. This objective is higher an- 
nual wages to labor and lower costs 
per housing unit. 

This paradoxical result, it is ex- 
plained, may be obtained if, in re- 
turn for steady employment, unions 
would consent to accept lower hourly 
rates. When the idea has been dis- 
cussed with A. F. of L. officials, they 
have without exception turned 
thumbs down on it, not because they 
disagreed with the purpose but be- 


the role 


in (Une 
and patl- 


field 


costs 


Sta 


was in 
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[Continued From Page 9.] + 
cause the Democratic Party was 
handling it, but because of the 
methods and policies by which it 
was handled, regardless of what 
party was in power. 

Anyone who has read the facts in 
regard to Social Security knows that 
the working people in this country 
who have been taxed to establish 
it, ‘vill have to be taxed all over 
again when the time comes to pay 
it, because the Government is spend- 
ing our Social Security taxes as fast 
as they are received, chiefly to meet 
current expenses 

The Wage and Hour Bil] was so 
drafted that whatever party is in 
power can play politics with it. 

Because Mr. Roosevelt has not 
been successful in restoring employ- 
ment, he adopts the strategy of nag- 
ging at business.. He is adept at 
using beautiful words which appeal 
to the emotions, for the purpose of 
creating a smoke-screen to hide his 
Administration blunders. 

He speaks of balancing the finan- 
cial budget by talking about the 
natural and human resources of the 
nation. He speaks of a “long-range 
sheet which shows survival values 
for our population and for our 
democratic way of living, balanced 
against what we have paid for 
them.” 

For six years the Chief Executive 
has repeatedly emphasized the ne- 
cessity of balancing the nation’s 
financial outgo and income. Now 
are we to assume from his recent 
New York speech that he has given 
up the attempt? 

However, I am more than willing 
to make the test the President 
suggested—the test in human values. 
Has he raised the standards of liv- 
ing for all our people, with millions 
on relief still without decent jobs? 
Has he made the future more se- 
cure for those now living and fo: 
future generations? Has he restored 
the nation to a lasting prosperity? 
If he has, it would be worth the 
price, high though it is. 

But he has done none of these 
things. Can we say the human bud- 
get is balanced when there are as 

, Many unemployed as there were | 


employment. 
the 


anteeing the steady 
Consequently they interpreted 
proposal, if coming from employers, 
as a subterfuge to undermine a wage 
that had been built up after 
of struggle 

concretely, the 
labor 


scale 
years 

Put 
which building 
this 

Assuming a wage rate of $1 an 
hour, an employe may earn in a 
year as high as $2,000 if he works for 
2.000 hours. But in practice he may 
work no more than 800 hours be- 
cause building employment is not 
only seasonal to a considerable ex- 
tent but is extremely irregular, de- 
pending on the business cycle, waves 
of real estate speculation and shifts 
in population. 

Comprehensive planning, such as 
is seen in many centralized indus- 
tries, has been until recently con- 
In the last 


in 
1s 


situation 
finds itself 


spicuous by its absence 
five years, however, the Public 
Works Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Re- 
settlement Administration have 
made or encouraged demonstrations 
of large-scale residential building, 
thus creating in a measure the con- 
ditions requisite to a measure of sta- 
bility in labor income. 

British experience has been cited 
as an example of what could be done 
both to make employment in this 
industry more regular and to lower 
unit costs. There, it has been 
pointed out, huge projects have been 
carried through both by the govern- 
ment and by cooperative societies. 

Meanwhile, exponents of Ameri- 
can ways of doing things have fo- 
cussed attention on the contracts 
negotiated by local housing authori- 
ties under the guidance of the Fed- 
eral Housing Authorities. 


THE CONTRACT PROVISIONS 
The kernel of these contracts 
reads as follows: 


“(1) That in case jurisdiction dis- 
putes arise on any low-rent housing 
project of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, no stoppage of work 
Shall take place until such time as 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the local 
housing authority and the United 
States Housing Authority have had 
full opportunity to adjust the dif- 
ferences between the trades 

“«2) That wage rates in effect at 
the time work is commenced on any 
contract unit of a low-rent housing 
project of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority shall remain in ef- 
fect until completion of the project.” 
This type of agreement might 

now become the basis for similar 
agreement in private construction, 
thereby limiting the great uncer- 
tainty that now attends all private 
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—Harris & Ewing 
BOOST FOR LABOR 
Nathan Straus, United States Hous- 
"ing Administrator, expects to expend 
$204,000,000 in financing low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance projects 
by June, 1939, thereby adding another 
stimulant to the recovery of the build- 
ing trades industry. 





construction work, due to the fre- 
quent disputes during construction. 
~*~ * 


Picketing vs. Injunctions: 
Two New Court Rulings 


F ONE were to count up the most 
effective weapons used by both 
Sides in labor disputes, high in the 
list would come picketing and its 
prohibition by injunction or other 
court action, Picketing is a device 
for making strikes effective; labor 
injunctions constitute largely the 
means utilized by employers to com- 
bat the purposes of picketing. 

A new phase in the relative ef- 
fectiveness and manner of using 
these weapons was ushered in re- 
cently by two important court deci- 
sions, in which State tribunals pro- 
hibited all picketing in certain labor 
disputes. One was a decision by the 
Michigan Supreme Court upholding 
a law of 1931 which forbids inter- 
fering with any person’s “right to 
work”. The other was the grant- 
ing of an injunction against two 
C. I. O. unions by the New York Su- 
preme Court, despite a law that se- 
verely limits the right of the State 
courts to grant labor injunctions. 


APPEALS PLANNED 

Organized labor has served notice 
that both decisions will be fought to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States if necessary. 


By ALFRED M. LANDON 


when he came into office? 
there just as much suffering and 
unhappiness and inisery as when he 
was elected? He has spent our 
money and what do we have to show 
for it? 

Will he be able to grin when the 
day of reckoning comes; when the 
inevitable readjustment of financial 
income and outgo takes place? 
What is more important, will the 
American people, present and future, 
be able to grin and bear it? 

Evidence of the failure of the New 
Deal is all about us today. Security 
and farm prices have experienced, 
during the last five years, the 
Sharpest fluctuations in history. 
Never before have prices and indus- 
trial production fallen so sharply in 
so short a time as between last fall 
and this spring. 

Much has been said by the Presi- 
dent about the dark days of 1932. 
Yet in the first 24 weeks of 1932— 
as bad as conditions were then— 
railroad car loadings were greater 
than in the same period of this year. 
Railroad car loadings in the first 24 
weeks of this year were 25 per cent 
less than in the same period last 
year. 


Estimate of National Income 


Declared to be Fictitious 


Today industrial production has 
fallen to approximately 75 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average. In other 
words, despite the growth of popu- 
lation, our industrial output, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
authorities, is only three-fourths of 
what it was thirteen to fifteen years 
ago. 

Even in terms of national income 
the picture is anything but a bright 
one. Mr. Roosevelt, in his recent 
fireside chat, seemed to derive some 
Satisfaction in face of the present 
depression, out of a report he had 
received, that the national income 
of all our people this year would 
total 60 billion dollars. He compared 
that figure with a fictitious figure of 
38 billion dollars in 1932. In the 
1936 campaign Mr. Roosevelt used 
this same fictitious figure for the 
national income of 1932. 

It is today just as much a distor- 


Isn't * tion as it was two years ago 


Commerce Department reports that 
in 1932 the nationa! income paid out 
totalled 48 billion dollars. Conse- 
quently the national income esti- 
mated by the President for this year 
is only 12 billion dollars in excess of 
that at the end of the world-wide 
depression of 1929-32. Mr. Roose- 
velt does not boast that the income 
estimated for this year is almost 20 
billion dollars less than in 1929. 

What should disturb all of us 
the fact that this year, for the first 
time since such figures have been 
recorded, the national income is re- 
ceding again before having reached 
a new hign point. In other words, 
forward progress has ceased for the 
first time without having set a new 
high mark. 


is 


Greater Change Needed 
Than Change of Politics 


Certainly things are wrong in this 
country today—just as they were in 
the 1920's. It is obvious to all that 
we need a change, and we need a 
change in something far more fun- 
damental than mere changing of 
political parties. We need a funda- 
mental change in our attitude to- 
ward life and government. We 
need above all else a rebirth of pub- 
lic morality—a new national avowal 
that public office is a public trust. 
As long as we are resigned to crook- 
edness and waste in government, we 
will continue to have a wasteful 
government. As Jong as we depend 
upon intellectual trickery instead of 
truth, we will continue to have 
crowd psychology and propaganda, 
instead of well-informed public 
opinion. 

We will never have fundamental 
economic recovery unless spiritual 
recovery goes with it. We will never 
eliminate abuses of government un- 
til we arouse moral indignation and 
fight for what’s right because it’s 
right. 

At the moment, we are in the 
midst of a business depression. Our 
most important immediate job is to 
get out of this business depression. 

t is the responsibility of the Presi- 


“True Liberalism—The Other Side’ 


The * in one class 


* The use of labor injunctions 
came frequent after the passage of 
the anti-trust com- 
binations in restraint of trade. While 

laws were aimed against the 
growth of trusts, they were promptly 
utilized to restrict such picketing as 
prevented the flow of interstate com- 
merce, 

In 1932, Congress tipped the scales 
in the interest of more effective 
picketing by passing the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, whicn forbids Federal 
courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes unless a number of specific 
conditions have been met. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of this law earlier this year. 
A number of States, including New 
York, passed similar laws applicable 
to the State courts 

Despite New York's anti-injunc- 
tion law, Mr. Justice Salvatore Co- 
tillo recently issued a permanent in- 
junction banning all picketing by the 
United Retail Employes’ Union and 
the United Optical Union in further- 
ance of a strike the Busch 
Jewelry Company and two affiliated 
corporations, all engaged in retail 
trade in New York City 

The opinion stated: “The law 
where unions have 


against 


iaws 


these 


against 


is 
well settled that 
repeatedly and constantly engaged 
in unlawful picketing and where 
there is danger of the continuation 
of such unlawful acts, courts of 
equity will and have enjoined all 
picketing.” 


COURT’S POWER DEFENDED 

The court disposed of the question 
the anti-injunction law by say- 
that it intended only 
rify already existed 
State the 
power, the justice declared, to take 
away any power of the 
courts of equity, such power resid- 
ing in them by virtue of the 
Stitution and not through legislative 

In this respect, he stated, 
courts differ from Federal 
which were created by Con- 


of 


ing was to 


the law as 


nave not 


legislatures 
Substantive 
con- 


action. 
State 
courts, 
gress. 

The unions, announcing their 
intention the decision, 
called it a body blow to the anti-in- 
junction act At first they defied 
the injunction, but later issued or- 
ders that it bé obeyed. Instead of 
picketing the employer's premises, 
the unions advertised the dispute 
elsewhere in the city where crowds 
congregate so as to give publicity to 
the court decision. A. F. of L. unions 
made common cause with their C. 
I. O. rivals in the controversy. 


in 


to contest 


The case in Michigan was of an- 
other type. It was the first exam- 
| ple of conviction under a State law 
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but in all classes; and 

find the small business 
men, the working people and the 
farmers in this country fearful of 
conditions, there must be something 
wrong. 


when you 


Sees Worse Depression When 
Spending Splurge Is Ended 


We are, of course, willing to do 
anything we can to help our coun- 
try out of this depression; but we 
predict that unless there is a change 
in the President’s methods and poli- 
cies, we will be right back in an- 
other depression as soon as the gov- 
ernment spending splurge is over. 
This has already happened once and 
it must be obvious that it will hap- 
pen again unless confidence is re- 
Stored and political abuses corrected. 

I think Mr. Roosevelt can count 
on the active cooperation and sup- 
port of practically all Republican 
citizens in this country in all the 
humanitarian things he is trying to 
do. But we will not condone cor- 
ruption and trickery on the part of 
his advisers and assistants, merely 
because the ultimate aim is good. 

But, first, let Mr. Roosevelt aban- 
don the confusion and contradic- 
tion that has marked so much of 
his Administration. Let him realize 
again that the greatest peril to so- 
cial reform is financial recklessness. 
Let him make another determined 
effort to eliminate waste and extrav- 
agance, as he did in 1933. Let him 
cease his nagging attacks on busi- 
ness. Let him, instead, undertake to 
bring about an harmonious working 
relationship between industry and 
labor and between them and the 
public. Let him make a real effort 
to dissolve monopoly instead of fos- 
tering it. Let Mr. Roosevelt for- 
swear all further attempts to tam- 
per with the Supreme Court and to 
power into his own hands. Let 
a stop to the use of WPA 


get 
him put 
money to buy votes 

In short, let Mr Roosevelt only 
practice what he preaches, and we 
will not only cooperate with him— 
we will fight shoulder to shoulder 
with him to achieve the social prog- 
and the economic recovery 


ress 


| dent to inspire confidence, not only | which we all desire and need. 


be- + 





“SHOT-GUN MARRIAGES” 
To the NLRB’s record of having 
closed 95 per cent of the cases com- 
ing before it through informal “agree- 
ments,” Senator Burke replies that 
“four-fifths” of the agreements were 
“forced” on the employers. He calls 
them “shot-gun marriages”. 





which makes it a criminal offense 
to do that which most picketing is 
conducted for the purpose of doing 

The law provides: 

“Any person or persons who shall 
by threats, intimidation or other- 
wise, and without authority of law, 
interfere with, or in any other way 
molest or disturb, without such au- 
thority, any mechanic or other la- 
borer, in the quiet and peaceful pur- 
suit of his lawful avocation, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


“INTERFERENCE” PROHIBITED 

An official of the United Automo- 
bile Workers (CIO), Lester Wash- 
burn, was convictec for violation of 
this law, although he was not actu- 
ally engaged in the picketing being 
conducted by the union involved. 
He was fined $100 with the alterna- 
native of 90 days in jail. His of- 
fense was found to be that of one 
who procures, counsels, aids or abets 
in violation of the law, the court 
holding that the law makes no dis- 
tinction between the representative 
of a labor union and an individual. 

Union officials, stating that the 
decision fraught with the most 
dangerous implications for all or- 
ganized labor, announced intention 
to appeal. They were joined in this 
proposed course by Labor's Non- 
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+ partisan League, the State Secretary * stated in regard to cases settled by 
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of which declared that it makes 
unions responsible for the action of 
individuals and is a direct threat 
to the right to picket. 

x * 


Senator Burke's Attack 
On Record of NLRB 


[* AN account of its activities dur- 
the three years of its operation, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
Stated that 95 per cent of the cases 
that came before it had been closed 
informally, no official hearings be- 
ing held. Cases so closed comprise 
settlements made by agreement of 
both parties (55 per cent), by dis- 
missal of charges or petitions filed 
(16 per cent) or by withdrawal of 
the cases (24 per cent). 

In answer to the Board’s state- 
ment, Senator Burke (Dem.), of Ne- 
braska, who has been a leading 
critic of the Board in Congress, 


agreement 

“I have made a special study of 
these agreements and I estimate 
that at least four-fifths of them 
were forced on employers with their 
backs to the wall 

“There is nothing voluntary about 
these agreements. They were ‘shot- 
gun marriages’. Instead of being a 
credit to the Board, they reflect dis- 
credit. Scores of reports I have re- 
ceived will bear this out.” 

The usual procedure in cases set- 
tled by agreement is for the Board 
to make an investigation of charges 
filed. If the investigators conclude 
the cases are well founded, the 
Board calls both parties together 
and explains to the employer what 
a formal order against him would 
involve. It may suggest a settle- 
ment which would, in its judgment, 
be in accord with the law. If the 
employer agrees, charges filed by the 
union are withdrawn and the case 
is closed. 





The only time the Hiawatha meets 
its equal in popularity is when 


it meets ° 
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SAFETY S 


MAKE MOTORING COMPLETELY SAFE! 


Goodyear LifeGuards. You get the very last 
mile out of your tires with safety! 


YoOuR CAR today has three great safe- 
guards... . all-steel body, safety glass and 


i-wheel brakes! 


It needs one thing more . 


LiteGuards ... 


as the car... to banish danger from blow- 
outs, or any other high-speed tire failure. 

The older a tire gets, the more it needs 
LiteGuards. The cost is so low as to be 
tor many motorists find they 


trifling . 


: es os : 
can drive tires at least 250 farther after 
replacing their conventional tubes with 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE...EQUIP WITH GOODYEAR 


. . Goodyear 
to make your tires as safe 


TH GREAT ACHIEVEMENT... 


New low pricesand attractive terms make 
LifeGuards very easy to buy. They are made 
for passenger cars, trucks, buses and motor- 
cycles. See your Goodyear dealer today. 


* * * 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: 


reserve tire inside a tube . 


and blue valve stems. 


The Goodyear Life- 
Guard replaces the conventional tube. It is a 2 
. . both inflated through the 
same valve. If casing and tube fail at high speed, the 
inner tire holds enough air to support the car until it 
can be brought to a smooth, safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
equipped car may be readily identified by the yellow 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


WO international conferences— 
one at Evian, France 

by the United States, and the other 
in London, bulwarked by Great 
Britain—have just about covered in 
their scope the world’s tenderest 
and most infectious spots 

At Evian, delegates from 32 na- 
tions, headed by the United States’ 
representative, Myron C. Taylor, 64- 
year-old former steel] magnate, be- 
gan to draft plans for ameliorating 
the plight of hundreds of thousands 
of political refugees 

In London, delegates from 26 na- 
tions, the United States not included, 
completed plans for the evacuation 
of foreign volunteers in Spain as to 
localizing the conflict which, accord- 
ing to foreign observers, now ap- 
pears nearing its final and conclu- 
sive stage. 


THE PROBLEM AT EVIAN 


convoked 


To the delegates sitting in the as- 
sembly room of the Hotel Royal 
perched above the shores of the 


sparkling blue of Lake Geneva, the 
problems facing them offered ob- 
stacles not in the least engendered 
by the nations themselves. 

Mr. Taylor in his opening ad- 
dress energetically asserted: ... 
“If some governments are to con- 
tinue to toss large sections of 
their populations lightly upon a dis- 
tressed and unprepared world, then 
there is a catastrophic human suf- 
fering ahead which can result only 
in general unrest and in general 
international strain ” 

He did acknowledge the fact that 
the problem ‘ . is SO vast and so 
complex that we probably can do 
no more at the initial intergovern- 
mental meeting that put in motion 
the machinery, and correlate it with 
existing machinery, that will, in the 
long run, contribute to a practic- 
able amelioration of the condition 
of the unfortunate human beings.” 

Further narrowing the scope of 
the conference’s activities, Mr. Tay- 
lor repeated to the delegates the 
suggestion, previously made by both 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull, that any action taken by 
the delegates must take place 
“within the framework of existi 
laws and practices of the participat- 
ing governments.” 


WHITHER THE REFUGEES? 


In the case of the United States, 
Mr. Taylor pointed out, consolida- 
tion of the German and Austrian 
quotas now permits 27,370 immi- 
grants from the Third Reich in one 
year. 

Other delegates were not slow in 
pointing out the virtues of their 


no 
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@ zovernment’s treatment of the refu- 
yee problem. Lord Winterton, head- 
ing the British delegation, called 
attention to his government’s treat- 
ment of the problem, acknowledged 
+} ‘ »f +} 


vile aAl 


already 


hat the Uni 


thickly populated, could not 


ted 


very well receive many more refu- 
gees 
Senator Berenger, of the French 





A haven for political refu- 
| gees; an end to foreign in- 
Those 
| are the goals of two confer- 


| tervention in Spain: 


| ences involving many nations. 
| Can they achieve their 
aims? 

There are great obstacles 
in both cases. The problems 
are summed up here. 


Kingdom, 





delegation, stated that his nation 
had already received more than 
“200,000 refugees in a population of 
40,000,000” of whom more than 3,- 
000,000 are aliens 

Other 
American nations 
their overpopulated 
sons mitigating against 
of sizeable groups of refugees 
WORLD WAR EXILES 

The whole problem of settling 
refugees, hough now being head- 
lined, is that has received the 
attention of research workers for 
decades. The problem first entered 
the ihternational consciousness at 
the close of the World War. It has 
been estimated that at least 3,500,- 
000 individuals were uprooted and 


powers, including South 
also pointed to 
rea- 


areas 
settlement 


as 








one 


cast into alien surroundings. More 
than 1,500,000 “White” Russians 
either voluntarily or involuntarily 
were exiled from the _ Bolshevist 
areas. The Turks exiled about 1 
500.000 Greeks, with some 350,000 
Armenians About 200,000 Bulgars 
were forced to flee from Greek Ma- 


cedonia into Bulgaria. 


The present conference, aithnough 
embracing the problems of all politi- 
dedicated 
Ger- 
many and what was formerly Aus- 
tria. 
VICTIMS OF THE DICTATORS 
When Hitler came into power, re- 
searchers estimated that there were 
about 500,000 Jews in Germany, or 
less than 1 per cent of the total 
population. Since that time, the 
| Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
estimates that 130,000 have left Ger- 
many, leaving behind about 370,000, 


is in the main 


cal refugees 
to the solution of those from 


mostly middle-aged and_ elderly 
folk. Since one Jewish grandparent 
is cause enough for denying full 
Aryan status, it is believed that 


there are in all 2,000,000 non-Aryans 
in Germany. 

Austria’s proportion of Jews has 
always been larger than that of 
Germany. There are 200,000 Aus- 
trian Jews, or 3 per cent of the total 
population Applying the Nazi 
Aryan Austria swells the 
non-Aryan population in the Third 
Reich to a considerable degree. 

However, the Jewish problem is 
not the whole story of the situation 
facing the international conference. 
Refugees from dictator countries in- 
clude countless thousands of social- 
communists, trade unionists, 
liberals of varying degrees and dis- 


code to 


ists, 








cows really care. But 


Walker-Gordon milk that 


§ taken to guarantee the purity of the milk that bears the 
‘ name Walker-Gordon. And it’s just one more reason 
why every product in the Borden line enjoys such 
complete public confidence. The Borden Company. 








PARDON ME, THAT’S MY TOWEL! 


a7 POLITE Walker-Gordon society, the rules require 
an individual towel for each bovine. 
we do! 


So, before milking, each bossie in the Walker-Gordon 
herd is washed, then dried with a freshly sterilized towel. 


This is but one of a string of precautions which are 
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+ senting clergymen. In his dispatches 4 blackaded ports even at the risk of ¢ to high 


from Vienna, correspondent Vincent 
mated about 50,000 polit- 
Austrian jails, of 
Jews. Other cor- 
reported non- 
majority of 
Russia 


Sheean, e 





ical prisoners in 
whom 20,000 are 
respondents have 
Jews constitute the 
refugees from Communist 
and Fascist Italy. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT ANGLE 
Shadow cast over the conference 
at Evian is the unemployment prob- 
lem now facing the nations repre- 
sented. Added to this fact is the 
virtual destitute condition of those 
refugees able to leave their parent 
nations Although both Great 
Britain and France have no immi- 
ration quotas, as is the case with 
United States, they do have 
rules barring immigrants 
from becoming public charges or 
competing in business with native 


9 
g 
the 


stringent 


residents 

As to Palestine, the “Promised 
Land” of world Jewry, recent bloody 
conflicts increased the British Gov- 
ernment’s Arab-Jewish problem. 
Continued terroristic acts, bombings 
and ambuscades have already forced 
Great Britain to rush men of war 
to the area and augment by many 
hundreds its armed forces now pa- 
trolling Palestine. Under those cir- 
cumstances, officials see little hope 
that any offer, even tentative, will 
be made to increase the Jewish 
population there 

At the week-end, to cite one dele- 
gate as reported by the press, con- 
ference proceedings took on the at- 
mosphere of a “poker game.” Ap- 
parently, the conference, like many 
another of the international get- 
togethers, would resolve itself into 
a bargaining session, and the out- 
come would probably be formulated 
along lines acceptable to the three 
major powers, the United States, 
Great Britain and France. 

Those nations invited to at- 
tend included Germany, Soviet Rus- 
Poland Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and the 
Spanish Governments. Maintaining 
the Rome-Berlin axis, Italy declined 
to attend in the absence of Germany. 


THE SPANISH EMBROGLIO 

other major conference of 
the Non-Intervention 
Committee meeting in London saw 

full membership—26 nations 

accept the so-called “British com- 
promise plan” for withdrawal of 
foreign volunteers fighting in Spain. 
As such, it was marked as a major 
step in advancing the start of the 
Anglo-Italian amity pact depend- 
ent upon settlement of the foreign 
volunteer issue. 

The cost of the plan, to be borne 
largely by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and perhaps the 
Soviet Union, will be about $13,750,- 


not 


Sla, 


In the 


the 


week 





000. As outlined it calls for estab- 
lishment of quarters for foreign 
combatants near Spanish seaports 
from which points they will be 
routed to their native countries. 
Belligerent rights will not be ac- 


corded the insurgent Spanish com- 
mand until some degree of progress 
has been achieved in removing a 
substantial number of the volun- 
teers. The plan calls for an initial 
release of 10,000 foreigners by Gen- 
eral Franco and a proportionate 
number by the loyalists. 

Foreign observers commenting 
upon the plan, which was put for- 
ward more than a year ago by Great 
Britain, although it has undergone 
changes since then, view the plan as 
more likely to aid the insurgents 
than the loyalists. As they see the 
present situation, loss of loyalist ter- 
ritory in the past few months makes 
retention of seasoned volunteers 
important to the Barcelona 
than the Burgos Gov- 


more 
Government 
ernment, 
Full approval must be secured 
from both sides in Spain before the 
plan can be put into effect. In the 
interim, some observers predict that 
the Spanish rule will pass into the 
hands of General Franco, aithough 
the week-end cables indicated a 
stiffened resistance by loyalist troops 
to further insurgent advances. How- 
ever, it is the possibility of an end 
to the civil war which is viewed as 
the basis for the cooperation of the 
German and Italian Governments in 
drafting the so-called “peace plan.” 


BRITISH SHIP PROBLEM 
Meanwhile, Great Britain’s ship- 
owners still faced with the problem 
of bombings of their merchantmen, 
viewed with disfavor the plan ad- 
vanced by the insurgents to take 
advantage of an “immune port.” 
Under the plan, General Franco 
would guarantee safe conduct to 
ships bound for the loyalist port of 
Almeria, on condition, however, that 
the merchantmen would boycott all 
other loyalist ports. British shippers 
declared the port, smallest of the 
seven ports of loyalist Spain, was 
ursatisfactory in their trade with 
the Barcelona Government. It was 


intimated that they would continue 
their trade through Valencia, Ali- 
canye, Barcelona and other semi- 


PROBLEM OF THE REFUGEE: 
32 NATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


Nipponese dignitaries the 
groundwork for an agreeemnt which 
would keep Japan from threatening 
the Islands’ future integrity. Presi- 
dent Quezon is unable to set the 
course of Philippine foreign affairs, 
that still being an obligation of the 
United States. However, it might 
be possible, as observers pointed out, 
for the Philippine President to com- 
mend such a joint pact to the State 
Department. 


CONFERENCES ARE MANY 

While international conferences 
such as that at Evian become 
front page stories, the United States 
in the course of a year is represented 
at more than a hundred. 

Although most of the conferences 
are scientific and cultural, several 
are classed as political by the State 
Department under whose wing the 
American representatives travel. 





further bombings 
And still faced with the threat of 
further provocations to His Majesty’s 
prestige on the seas, Government 
officials saw little to commend in 
the “immune port” plan. 
“Non-intervention” of another 
kind was reported around the other 





In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
the State Department recorded 
nearly two international conferences 
every week, with a total of 400 Am- 
| ericans attending, at a cost of $224,- 
| 300 to the Government. However, 
delegates or their sponsoring organ- 
izations paid three-quarters of all 
| expenses entailed. 

' 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
REFUGEE PROBLEM : 

Myron C. Taylor, heading the Ameri- The conferences ranged from such 

can delegation at the conference called, Subjects as seed testing to art edu- 

to solve the problem of political refu- | cation. 

gees, is hopeful that the machinery to Secretary of State Hull believes 


be set up will soon begin to function. the conferences have been “power- 
ful influences in assisting the stream 


of new ideas, of new discoveries, of 
learning and culture, to flow 
throughout the world.” 

Another facet to United States’ 
promotion of international good- 
will is the contribution of funds to 
certain institutions. One contribu- 
tion of $192,942 went to the Pan 





side of the globe with the visit of 
President Manuel L. Quezon, of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, to Tokio. 

Although the slightly-built leader 
of the Islands asserted his visit to 
Japan was “purely recreational,” ob- 
Servers professed to see in his visit 











American Union. Another of $50 to 
the Bureau of the International Map 
of the World on the Millionth Scale. 

Each of the delegates to confer- 
ences in which this country partici- 
pates is approved by the President. 
All travel under the protection of 


special passports. In cases where the 
conference is political in nature, the 
Government selects all delegates. In 
scientific and cultural conferences, 
the delegates are selected partly by 
the Government and partly by in- 
terested organizations. 
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CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANE 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 


ae ee ee a 
Securities of the United States 

Government and Federal Agencies. . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ... ; 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Bank Premises. Furniture. Fixtures and 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit. Acceptances and 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


ASSOCIATION 


143,690,085.82 
82,101,490.50 


440,200,387.05 
92,807,218.51 
42,361,927.91 
2,580,000.00 

, . 629,125,363.97 
2,413,156.22 


35,816,479.84 
2.734,226.05 


. «+ = 


23,723,128.20 
974,161.64 


$1,498,527,625.71 


$ 50,000,000.00 





Pe ss £6468 64 44 6 Oo 4 40,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... +s see «© s 22.231,747.90 
SOFTEST eee eee 4,605,784.53 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as 

Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 

Acceptances and Foreign Bills .. . 23,911,383.35 
DEPOSITS: 

Commercial . . «. . « $565,301,767.71 

Savings .. + « « « 792,476,942.22 1,357,778,709.93 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,498,527,625.71 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, 
12 Nicholas Lane, E. C. 4 
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483 Branches Serving All California 
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Picture of a DREAM 


PVE SCALE MOpDEL—the intermediate 

| step between the drafting-board and 
the finished machine-—has proved one of 
the most valuable tools in speeding up 


human progress. 


For, by means of these miniature mech- 
anisms, the inventor’s dream can be trans- Csses. 
lated into reality—and carried through 


rapid successive improvements, without 





prohibitive production costs. 


Here at Gulf, we make use of a similar 





procedure. Miniature refining units built 
in our laboratories, though differing in 
appearance from the costly finished equip- 
ment, duplicate its operation exactly— 


permit rapid, accurate tests 


This technique has made possible many 
phenomenal improvements in fuels and 
lubricants. It is one of the reasons why 


Gulf has been able to develop a line of 


and speed 


the perfection of new and untried proc- 


industrial lubricants, every one of 
which is suited to its own particular job 
with such precision, 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Refining 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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Wewsgvata * 
The Market Outruns 
Advance in Business 





More cheer in business facts. 
Market ahead of improvement. 
An appraisal of the outlook. 








™ @ARKETS have continued to run ahead of ac- 
4 tual improvement in business, discounting 


a type of! Government forecasters 
e months away. 


believe to be some ; : 
h r ely expressed hope of high Govern- 

The pri ly expressed hoy g 
ment officials that the vast store of idle money 
10t lead to a run-away 


covery 


ive situation. 
Actually. the facts of the business situation ite 
self are cheerful enough 
firm at their 

n itself encour- 
yroducers at home 


Commodity prices are 
recent advance 
ages buying that is helpful to } 
and abroad 


MORE IN EVIDENCE 
7 ll lines of goods have 
brought unexpectedly large numbers of buyers. 
Textile mill activity is being stepped up some- 
what, although not proportion to the in- 
creased sale of goods off the shelves. Automo- 
bile sales are holding slightly above expectations. 

The improvement in this country has taken 
the foreign pressure off the dollar. At the same 
time, the commodity price rise has pumped new 
life back into negotiations for a British-American 
trade agreement. An agreement at this stage 
would be another highly encouraging factor. 

Then there are other very tangible factors that 


} in ¢ f 
showings Ol tail 


command attention. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized eastern railroads to increase passenger 
fares from two cents a mile to 2!2 cents, during 
an eighteen months’ trial period. If passenger 
travel is not adversely affected this may mean 
$32,000,000 in additional revenue. It follows a 
small increase allowed in Pullman fares. Western 
roads already are finding relief in a heavy move- 
ment of grain to market. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Records are being broken in official approval 
of Government-financed construction projects. 

The Public Works Administration to date has 
made allotments of funds for 2.595 projects to 
cost $637,141,000 when completed. The United 
States Housing Authority announces $68,925,000 
earmarked for 17 additional slum clearance proj- 
ects, bringing the total to $427,299,000 with more 
coming up. Approval is given to plans for 280 
new Federal buildings to cost $60,000,000. 

Of course, this money will be months in flow- 
ing out through the channels of industry and of 
trade but orders for goods actually will start 
soon. Harold L. Ickes, PWA Administrator, esti- 
mates that his program, as now shaping up, will 
mean a billion dollars’ worth of business for the 
material industries. 

Along with this showing of coming activity in 
the field of public construction there is more 
evidence that the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion plan for insured mortgages is clicking. The 
FHA forecasts that 1938 will see a billion dollars 
in new FHA insured mortgages, or twice the 
value of 1937. 


MOTORS AND STEEL CAUTIOUS 

Many of these favorable factors look to the 
future for realization. 

At the moment there are offsetting factors that 
lead to some caution on the part of Government 
forecasters. One is the fact that the automobile 
jiadustry is not showing the same interest it once 
showed in pioneering with lower cost products. 
A second factor is the slowness with which buyers 
are responding to the lower prices for steel and 
the evidence that durable goods industries are 
going to move cautiously with new improvement 
programs. 

All in all, however, the emphasis at the mo- 
ment is on optimism. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


ALEXANDER VY. DYE, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. There is con- 
Siderable misunderstanding as to the United 
States’ positions in the trade of Latin Ameriga. 
The fact is the United States has long been the 
chief supplier of the Latin American countries, 
considered in the aggregate, and is the largest 
market for Latin American product; 

Despite this favorable showing, we should not 
rest on our laurels. On the contrary, we appear 
to be entering a period of severe competition for 
the Latin American markets and we cannot now 
count upon the special advantages we had at 
some previous periods, such as during the World 
War, or during the ‘20’s’ when dollar loans 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars were 
made to Latin American national, provincial and 
municipal governments. Furthermore, the situa- 
tion has been complicated by rising costs of pro- 
duction in the United States and by subsidized 
exports from certain competing countries. 

As the mechanical and industrial life of Latin 
America develops and more and more goods ‘are 
manufactured locally, it does not mean that our 
trade with those countries will diminish. Its 
character will change, and is now changing, from 
goods for immediate consumption to goods used 
in the manufacture of goods. We may look for- 
ward to a steady increase in our trade with Latin 
America as those countries advance along the 
path of greater national industrialization. 

(From an address at the Institute of Public 
ope University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, 
uly 7.) 
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HE chart above reveals the effect on commodity prices of this na- 


tion’s experiment in money tinkering. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in the fall of 1933, was sold on the theory that since 
gold was the measuring rod for commodities a change in the price of 
gold would affect the price of all other commodities. 

To try out this theory the price of gold was raised from $20.67 an 


Coprricut, 1938. sy THe Unitep States NEwsS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


ounce to $35 an ounce. The level of all commodity prices was supposed 
to rise in somewhat the same proportion. 

What actually has happened through four and one-half years of prac- 
tical trial is shown on the chart. 
type dollars, have failed to change their dollar values in the expected 
way. Higher gold prices were not matched by higher commodity prices. 


Commodity prices, measured in new- 





(MECUSGGiAIs ~=COMMODITY PRICES AND GOLD: 


HOW A CHANGE 


UMOR again is heard, at home and abroad, 
that this Government is giving thought to 
new tinkering with the dollar. 

This irrepressible rumor springs from many 
sources. One is supplied by the continued dis- 
array of Government finances. Another by still 
depressed farm prices. A third by the tradition 
of “soft money” as a hard-times cure. One more 
grows from Mr. Roosevelt's coldnéss to a British 
suggestion for “freezing” the pound and the dol- 
lar at present levels as part of the forthcoming 
trade agreement. 

Actually the President does possess power to 
clip 10 per cent of the gold value out of each 
dollar. In reality the President has no inten- 
tion of exercising that power unless forced to 
do so by manipulations of other currencies than 
the dollar. 

Why Mr. Roosevelt is without any intention 
of tampering with the dollar at this stage is ex- 
plained more graphically by the chart at the 
top of this page than by any words. 

Here is the record of 
experience with a pre- 
vious venture in dollar 
HOW IT RESULTED That record 
now is four and one-half years old. It provides 
all of the evidence that the President has needed 
to become sour on an idea. 

This idea came to the White House in the 
summer of 1933, Mr. Roosevelt, at that time, 
had made up his mind that the prime objective 
of his New Deal should be to get commodity 
prices back as near as possible to their 1926 
level. At that level the country once had en- 
joyed a “balanced prosperity” with business and 
agriculture both fairly contented. 

NRA and AAA during the early months of 
1933 had failed to attain the desired price goal. 

Then the new idea for attaining this goal was 
guided to the President by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Morgenthau 
introduced his old teacher, Prof, George F. 
Warren, of Cornell University, who had become 
convinced by years of study that the price of 
gold—as a supposed basic measuring rod of all 
prices—actually could be used to attain price 
goals. 


THE FIRST TRY AT 
DOLLAR TINKERING: 


tinkering. 


Simply change the measuring rod, Professor 
Warren argued, and you automatically change 
the size of the object being measured. 

Prices in this country were determined in 
terms of dollars. For nearly a century it had 
taken $20.67 to buy one ounce of gold. Hoard- 
ing had so increased demand for gold all over 
the world that this country by holding to the 
$20.67 price had made the dollar very costly 
in terms of other commodities. 

Why not increase the number of dollars re- 
quired to buy an ounce of gold? Professor 


IN 


+ Warren asked. This would be the same as 
stretching the measuring rod. With more dol- 
lars required to buy an ounce of gold, more 
dollars likewise would be required to buy other 
commodities of which gold has been the world 
standard. Such was the idea. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepted this idea of Professor 
Warren and in October, 1933, the RFC, acting 
for the Treasury, began to buy gold at a rising 
price in terms of dollars. By January this price 
had risen from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. 








Is more dollar tinkering on the 
cards? 

The answer found in the record of 
a first experiment. 

How prices responded to a new gold 
measuring rod. A story of dollar trou- 
bles. 











At that point, with 40 per cent of the gold value 
clipped from the dollar, the price of gold was 
stabilized. 


What has_ happened 


THEIR RELATION TO since is shown by the 
chart on this page. Com- 


OUNCES OF GOLD modity prices rose 


slightly between October and January, but then 
they changed little for another year. The 
drought of 1934 sent prices of farm products 
skyrocketing in 1935 to influence the whole com- 
modity price index. Another drought in 1936, 
combined with war buying and war psychology, 
started prices on another upward surge in 1937. 

All during the first months of the dollar de- 
valuation experiment, President Roosevelt had 
looked carefully at the figures week by week 
expecting them to rise rather rapidly toward 
the goal of a 40 per cent increase. 


COMMODITY PRICES: 


At the peak the commodity price increase was 
about 25 per cent. Then a decline set in and 
today prices are only about 10 per cent above 
the level at which they started back in October, 
1933, 

Measured in actual ounces of gold the price 
of wheat today is lower than ever in history and 
the price of cotton is back to the level of 1932 
when depression was deepest. Results in the 
commodity field are not what were expected. 

But other results have followed. 

The United States has broken all of its con- 
tracts to redeem currency in gold. It has ob- 
tained a $2,800,000,000 profit through coin clip- 
ping, most of which profit remains. There has 
been a steady flow of gold to this country until 
the country’s gold hoard now amounts to $12,- 





. 
| 
| 
| 








MEASURING ROD FAILED 


962,000,000, or more than half of the world’s 
monetary gold stocks. 

Many nations, including Germany, Italy and 
Japan, have learned largely to get along without 
gold as a measure of value, finding it useful 
solely as a commodity for which the United 
States will pay $35 an ounce. The dollars then 
are available to buy scrap iron and cotton and 
trucks and airplane and machine guns at prices 
in terms of gold that once would have been con- 
sidered cheap. 


In other words, the at- 
OF WORLD upseT ‘tempt by the United 
States to discover a sim- 

BY EXPERIMENT ple way to raise commod- 
ity prices to the 1926 level has failed of that 
objective but has, at the same time, helped to 
upset the currency standards of all the world. 


MONEY STANDARDS 


Every nation now either has clipped gold out 
of its currency in a proportion equal to or greater 
than that clipped by the United States or has 
set up currency controls that take from gold 
its once recognized position as an automatic 
price balance wheel. 

For example, when Germany operated on the 
gold standard the German mark was worth 25 
American cents, Today Germany has almost no 
gold and the mark is a “controlled” currency. 
The mark on a controlled basis is worth, inside 
Germany, 40 American cents. 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that 13 
of the world’s currencies now can be quoted at 
only nominal rates. There are evidences of new 
currency deterioration. 

All of these considerations have combined to 
cause Mr. Roosevelt, and Treasury officials as 
well, to frown whenever new devaluation and 
new tinkering with the dollar is mentioned. 

Other considerations as well cause frowns. 


One of the additional 


TO NEW ATTEMPTS considerations is the fact 
that the world today is 


AT DEVALUATION armed to combat the ef- 


fects of currency manipulation by individual 
nations. Tariffs are on a flexible basis and quota 
restrictions quickly control the flow of imports. 
A second additional consideration is the fact 
that Congress today is beginning to eye the 
possibilities of currency expansion growing out 
of the first devaluation. The metal reserves of 
this nation can support from twenty-five to 
thirty billions in currency, instead of the pres- 
ent six billions, and still meet all legal reserve 
requirements. Congressmen are interested and 
the White House a bit worried over this fact. 
Then there is the third consideration that the 
world in recent years has developed much more 
refined methods of currency and price control 


than the crude method of coin clipping. 
OweEN L. Scort. 


FACTORS ADVERSE 








Weoxsgrana + 


New Rules in Making 
For Business World 





Getting set for wage and hour 
controls. What business men have 
to learn. Meaning of anti-monopoly 


investigation. 














USINESS MEN in the period immediately 
ahead will be concerned by two principal new 
activities of the Government in Washington. 

One will center on approaching enforcement 
of the new law controlling wages and hours. This 
law takes effect in October, but before then there 
will be rulings and orders of interest to em- 
ployers. 

The other will concern the deliberations of the 
new National Economic Committee, which is to 
Start public hearings in September. Individual 
committee members keep reiterating that this 
investigation is not to be a “witch-hunt”. Actu- 
ally, it is likely to be much more important than 
any such hunt. 


THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


But as to the wage and hour law. 

Appointment of an administrator for this law 
is going to pump real life into what now are 
somewhat vague and distant requirements. The 
administrator has the job of setting up enforce- 
ment machinery, of providing machinery through 
which industries can set wages above the mini- 
mum fixed by law, and of making decisions and 
rulings on provisions of the Act itself, now ob- 
scure and uncertain. 

Great numbers ot employers are faced with the 
problem of re-arranging work schedules before 
October to meet the requirement of a 44-hour 
week for all workers. This requirement at first 
will affect chiefly office workers. Not so many 
employers are faced with the necessity of in- 
creasing wages up to the 25 cents an hour mini- 
mum, but in some industries this necessity al- 
ready has management officials in a dither. 

There are a number of industries, including the 
newspaper industry, faced with the necessity of 
getting permission to employ child labor. Other 
industries, not many and employing few children, 
are to be forced to replace child workers. 

The chances are that wage and hour controls 
and child labor prohibitions will go into effect 
without much shock to business. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY INQUIRY 


Much greater importance can attach to the ac- 
tivities of the National Economic Committee— 
known as the anti-monopoly committee. 

The members of the committee have agreed to 
go ahead with an inquiry into the economic 
practices of basic industries such as steel and ce- 
ment and rubber and food processing. Motion 
pictures may be included in the early studies, due 
to special pressure. 

There will be a $500,000 investigation by WPA 
of the effect of State fair trade practice laws, 
which permit price maintenance on _ trade- 
marked goods. The SEC will investigate the 
financial controls of big units in industry. There 
will be studies by the Federal Trade Commission 
directed at discovering the effect of a law that 
would prohibit any concern, handling more than 
10 per cent of the business volume of an industry, 
from acquiring control of any additional units in 
that industry. 

Those directing the inquiry want to find out 
who really owns the big units in American in- 
dustry, who determines the policies of those big 
units, on what basis prices are fixed, whether or 
not there is banker control. 

The White House feels that the investigation 
now. getting under way can be of historic ime 
portance by letting the country see what makes 
the wheels of business go ’round. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


J. J. PELLEY, President, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads: Railroad troubles are not due, in 
any general sense, to conditions within the in- 
dustry itself. They are due to causes which, over 
a period of years, have reduced revenues and 
raised expenses until the margin between income 
and outgo has been squeezed to the vanishing 
point. 

Chief among these causes—one might almost 
Say the root cause of all_—is the fact that for 
more than 30 years we have not allowed the 
railroads to be run as a business under fair and 
equal conditions of competition. They have been 
regulated as if they were a monopoly, while the 
public resources have been used lavishly to create 
and subsidize competing forms of transportation. 

There is no one sovereign solution, no magic 
formula for remedying the situation into which 
our railroads have been driven. The railroads 
have a program containing eighteen concrete 
Suggestions for changes in legislation or public 
policies of transportation. 

Give the railroads reasonable freedom to price 
the only product they have to sell,—transporta- 
tion service,—subject to the general principle that 
rates be reasonable and neither discriminatory 
nor preferential. Give the railroads equality 
with all other transportation in regulation, taxa- 
tion, subsidy and the like. If regulations are ap- 
plied to railroads, let them be applied in equal 
measure to competitors. If subsidies are paid 
competitors, let them likewise be available to 
railroads. 

Give the equality of treatment and opportunity 
to which we are entitled, the right to do busi- 
ness as a business and to meet competition in 
equal terms. We ask no more; we should have no 
less. 

(From address on “The Railroad's Outlook,” be- 
fore New York State Bankers’ Ass'n, June 25.) 
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+ POPULATION—THE LATEST PROBLEM FOR BUSINESS + 


MERICAN business and financial * thei 


products and service 





/ institutions today are iaced with E since th und ‘ 
this fact: They no longer can lation the popu ) i 
count on a rapid growth in popula- m the average, every 29 yea 


tion to provide a larger market for whole American economy 


s doubled 


The 


Am- 








e 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Banking Offices located throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1938 





ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
United States Government obligations, direct 
and fully guaranteed. ‘ 
State, Municipal and Other Roads and Lnvese 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 


$ 100,172,974.67 


102,100,524.42 


Bank, less Reserves . . : 12,328,100.61 
Loans, Discounts and Advances, ‘fess Reser rves 29,288,930.93 
Banking Premises . . ;-8 ee ee 5,890,597.65 
Other Real Estate, less Res serves . 11,035,342.30 


Interest and sasaenge Accrued and Other 

Resources . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptai ances and Letters 
of Credit Executed by this Bank . . . . . 1,28 
Total $ 365,037 


2,935,025.35 


5.94060 19 
ie dah la 9442.12 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Notes. . $ 14,137,500.00 
(Subordinated io De posits and 
Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus and Undiv ided Profits — 


13,800,000.00 
4,306,168.54 
——:—«&S O82, 243,668.54 
201,000.00 
1,664,816.42 


Retirement Fund for Capital Notes . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest,etc.. . . . « + 


Dividend Payable July 2, 1938 .... 4+. 138,000.00 
DEPOSITS 
Demand . $ 141,557,776.22 
Time 170,138,808.20 
Estates Trust Department 
(Preferred) 11,180,001.27 
Corporate Trust Department 
(Preferred) 4.517,795.70 


$ 327,394,381.39 
Other Liabilities 2,109,629.58 


Acceptances and Letters of Cc ‘redit E xecuted for 
Customers ° ee © 1,285,946.19 


Total eee 0 eo 6 @ © «| SOR RSTCELI2 


MEMBER MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE CLEVELAND CLEARING 
SYSTEM HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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OF CHICAGO 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . ‘ 
United States Government Obligations, 







Direct and Fully Guaranteed ‘ 
Other Bonds and Securities ‘ > 
Loans and Discounts ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ‘ 





Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected. 
Banking House. : , . 









Real Estate Owned other than eta 
House . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. ‘ , . F ; 
Acceptances. ° ; . 
Cther Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 


Dividend Declared on Preferred Stock, 
Payable August 1, 1938 . : : 


Dividend Declared on Common Stock, 
Payable August 1, 1938 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 





Reserve for Contingencies . , 

















Income Collected but Not mail , 
Preferred Stock . ‘ . ‘ 

Common Stock . : ; ‘ ‘ 
Surplus ‘ . . 
Undivided Profits . ° ‘ : 










as required or permitted by law 











NATIONAL BANK AND 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1938 


$ 545,695,655.00 


476,922,062.90 
61,324,882.01 


2,805,000.00 


13,050,000.00 


3,628,559.94 


7,610,960.49 


1,204,728.75 
11,723.24 
2,942,216.19 





$1,275,195,788.52 | 





$1,152,676,844.66 
1,204,728.75 


1,500,000.00 
4,832,159.38 
13,67 3,004.76 


25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
18,500,000.00 

7,136,682.11 


11,723.24 


375,000.00 

















285,645.62 





$1,275,195,788.52 





United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $133,500,5 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


57434 
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2. Present tendencies in industry 
to reduce the age lir 
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ural resources at his disposal than 
the citizen of any of the countries 
of the Old World. This supplies the 
material basis for a high level of 
living, if these resources are used 


But for the present the American 
business man and the American Ine 
dustrialist finds he cannot count on 
increase to improve the 
goods and to lift the 
as it did 


population 
demand for 
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present influence both in govern- LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
se Condensed Statement, June 30, 1938 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFICULTIES 
The slowing down of population RESOURCES 
may make it more difficult in the Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
future to make occupational shifts Due from Banks and Bankers 567,402,506.31 
In a growing population shifts in Bullion Abroad and in Transit 898,905.00 
occupation can be made solely U. S. Government Obligations 594,526,714.33 
through shifts in the vocations of Public Securities . 43,390,111.93 
the growing generation while in a Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
stationary population such shifts | Other Securities 16,085,103.31 
may involve displacement of adults } Loans and Bills Purchased . 515,626,317.08 
from their usual occupations Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 1,396,608 .60 
America is coming to the age of Credits Granted on are weeets 19,650,057.51 
a stationary poptiation with many Bank Buildings . 12,366,305.99 
of its resources still ample for a Other Real Estate. . 668,604.40 
much larger population; its density Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages , 1,994,698.63 
. Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 34,401 ,957.37 


of 41 per 
one of the 


sons per square mile makes 
most sparsely settled 


large-land areas on the globe 

The National Resources Commit- Capital 
tee points out, however, that the APsCas . 7 

. , Surplus Fund .... 

transition from dan increasing to a er 

tat ; a Undivided Profits. . . 
stationa population, in the iong 
run inay have beneficial results 

weg Dividend Payable July 1, 1938 . 
It may, on the whole, be bene- 











CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up-to-date rooming 
space—the best of food 
—musie by Boston 
Symphony plavers — 















Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hay 





fever. Season June 26- 
Oct 5. Rates with 
meals £6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 










Barron Hotel Co, 
Crawford Notch, 
I 


w. 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 










LIABILITIES 
$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
12,010,401.89 





$1,816,207,890.46 








$ 272,010,401.89 
2,700,000.00 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 





ficial rath ! than injurious to the Interest, Taxes, etc. 18,598,714.85 
ure oF the nates. % mamees the Acceptances ... . . . . $ 36,067,808.31 
continuance of a favorable ratio of Less: Own Acceptances 
popuiation to the natural resources Held for Investment 16,417,750.80 
of the United States Each citizen ——————————————— 19,650 057 51 
of es aint will continue to have, Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
on the age, a larger amount of Foreign Bills. ... 6,817,918.00 
irable land, minerals and other nat- 

Deposits , $1,471,569,237.14 

Outstanding Checks 24,861 ,561.07 

1,496,430,798.21 


ALL- EXPENSE TOUR 














$1,816,207,890.46 





Securities carried at $10,215,505.11 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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all ex] | JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwe CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
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ASSETS 


| other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1938 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers TTTeTeeeee oy 
| United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
IE a ia oe a eat Ate hace Ga 528,798,746.08 
State and Municipal Bonds PP eT ST ree eT 73,349,783.71 
Other Bonds and Securities... ... 1... cc cece cece ees 111,280,669.02 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances irae ene 525 ,366,551.67 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances........... 13,062 ,069.72 | 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,675,000.00 HI 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation Includ- i 
i EN ND 5 605.945.0504 45 200 Sean ROENES Oboe 8,000,000.00 
dg coal hs oe ONE 00-4 oN UN 6h Od ew Ree 49 360,258.07 
Ns 670555.) 00 6 ek Heke des bvess0RCs "aR ab E> 13,716,806.86 
EGU eig.c 3 G4 a 4A NS AE Sed Rhea ade $1,9 936, 903, 378. 18 
LIABILITIES 
DINE chic ivaiesardvveiaeeeseneenes wee ee $1,761,271,999.68 
| Liability as Acceptor, “‘Endoreer or Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills $39,623,419.75 
| Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... 15,401,710.02 24,221,709.73 | 
| Items in Transit with Branches. ...........seeeeeeees 3,300,720.68 
Reserves for: } 
i Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,504,844.03 
| Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ os 5,353,955.53 
a ae renee amare eri eter inane 3,100,000.00 
Ne ionts be ecdcen cuthabaen ces _.$77,500,000.00 
DUD: 6.0\-90is s40aesen TreTitTire cree 45,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. .......... . ‘ 13,650,148.53 — 136,150,148.53 H 
ee (ab eee voreeTe re ee $1) 936, 903,378.18 
| ——————— 
| Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1938. 


$73.175,814.68 of United States Government Obligations and $20,661,169.68 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $68,585,107.55 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
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RFC’s New Role as an Investment Banker 


ith other # gram which is just getting into high * additional funds for loans through 


Government enters more | 
deeply into the banking | 
business. The significance | 
of RFC’s venture into the | 
open market for money. | 








HE Federal Govefnment 
taken the final step \& 
itself as the world’s 4 
ment banker. 

The Treasury 
that it will act as 
for the Reconstruction Fi 

ration in the sale of 
dollars of tax-exempt 
guaranteed 
open market on July 11. 

This means that in the future the 
RFC will obtain the funds for its 
lending operations by floating its 
own securities on the open market, 
just as any private investment bank- 
ing institution would do and just as 
is the practice with all the other 
major Federal lending agencies, such 
as the Home Loan Banks. 

In the past the RFC borrowed pri- 
marily from the Treasury, its sales 
of securities to the public totaling 
only 298 million dollars. On these 
previous occasions the RFC marketed 
its own securities, not making use 
of Treasury facilities as it plans to 
do under its present program. 


NEW TREASURY STATEMENT 

The RFC’s new policy was heralded 
by the appearance July 1 of a new 
form of Daily Treasury Statement. 
The RFC was eliminated from the 
regular expenditures or “budget” 


Government 
three-year notes in the 


accounts.’ 
the major 
the new policy, Government offi- 
‘ials point out, is to place the RFC 
1 a position to be used more read- 
investment. 


consequences 


to stimulate private 
Another consequence is the exclu- 
ion he Federal expenditures 
al of all the obligations incurred 
of the new lending pro- 


fy 
Irom 


a result 





—Underwood & Underwood 
PAYING AS HE GOES 


Jesse H. Jones, Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, hopes 
by selling RFC’S notes to be able 
eventually to pay off the Corporation's 
indebtedness to Treasury, now 
amounting to about $720,000,000. 


the 


gear 
The RFC under the extended 
powers given it by the last Congress 
has almost unlimited lending au- 
thority for all kinds of business and 
applicants for its loans range from 
the largest industrial enterprises, as 
for example, the railroads, to small 
individual businesses. 
the power to get its 
from the public, of- 
ficials point out, the RFC can be 
used to a greater extent to siphon 
idle capital out to business on fa- 


Now with 
funds directly 


vorable terms. 

The significance of this, it is 
pointed out, is that the RFC com- 
bined with the other governmental 
lending agencies, gives the Govern- 
ment a weapon which it can use to 
encourage lesumption of investment 
in private enterprises when the pres- 
program passes 
its peak. Admittedly, the first 
pump-priming program failed be- 
cause private spending failed to take 
over the recovery burden when the 
Government started tapering off its 
spending. 

Private capital was hesitant dur- 
ing the period of peak recovery in 
1936-37, this group of officials points 
largely because potential in- 
vestors feared the risk involved in 
investment in any business which 
might be adversely affected by new 
governmental labor policies, new 
monetary policies, or other govern- 
mental programs. 

But if the RFC were in a position 
to step into the capital markets with 
ample funds available at attractive 
rates, the demand for funds might 
be stimulated in spite of unfavorable 
conditions. 

Meanwhile, the RFC would obtain 


ent 


pump-priming 


out, 





note issues, exempt from all Federal, 
State and local taxes (except income 
surtaxes, estate and _ inheritance 
taxes and gift taxes), and fully and 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Government. 

The net effect of such a set-up, it 
is contended, would be somewhat 
analogous to Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance of loans for 
building and building repair opera- 
tions. As the intermediary, the RFC 
would guarantee all the investments 


securities issued to 
investmen 


in its 


funds for 


ONE ADVERSE EFFECT 
One adverse effect of such a pro- 
Extension of 


private 


gram is pointed out. 
governmental credit activities 
through the RFC might eliminate 
potential bank loans and force the 
banks, even more than today, to de- 
pend on interest from investments 
in Federal securities for income 

Borrowing of the 200 million dol- 
lars of additional funds will give the 
RFC an wnusually large cash bal- 
ance, as it already had about 150 
million dollars on @eposit in the 
Treasury on July 1. Thus, with the 
new funds it will be in a position to 
make loans totaling approximately 
350 million dollars during the next 
few months. It has a total unused 
lending power, according to Chair- 
man Jesse H. Jones, of one and a 
half billion dollars. 

When the RFC was set up in 1932 
its loans were no* shown on the 
Treasury statement of ordinary gov- 
ernmental expenditures. But in 








emergency outlays 
shifted 


and © 


expenditures 


relief ther 
and 


to the 


the were 
budget. 

Now the RFC again will 
be considered outside the budget. 
The extent to which the RFC repays 
money it already has borrowed from 
the Treasury will reduce the present 
al the public debt, and the 
maintenance of its operations out- 
budget will reduce the defi- 
cit this year by an amount corre- 
sponding to the total of its loans. 
Gov- 


corpo- 


account 


total of 


side the 


interest of the 
the Government 
rations and credit agencies totals 
approximately four billion dollars, 
which represents an increase of 
about 125 million dollars over the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


Proprietary 
ernment in 


Approximately 650 million dollars 
in real estate and other property al- 
ready has been acquired by the Gov- 
ernment as a result of its lending 
operations. The new lending pro- 
gram is expected te give the Gov- 
ernment an even greater interest in 


July 11, 1938 


——EE 





business and property of the nation. 

RFC and its affiliated agencies— 
such as the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the farm mortgage lending 
institutions under the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the institutions 
under the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board—hold the great bulk of ihe 
Federal investments and loans in 
private enterprise. 

In addition to the 200 million dol- 
lars of additiona) funds already 
mentioned, the RFC, Chairman 
Jones announces, will borrow 500 
million dollars more this fiscal year 
to repay RFC debts to the Treasury. 

GLENN NIXon, 








CANADIAN GOLD MINES 


Latest Map and Analysis of the 


MALARTIC 
GOLD AREA 


forwarded upon request. 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 


Bank and Other Banks . ...... 
United States Government Securities. . . 
Call Loans and Acceptances of Other Banks . 


Other Loans and Discounts .... . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . 
State, County and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


Bank Building . 


Other Real Estate . 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances . . 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, ete. . 


ee 
Official Checks . . 


Acceptances . . 


Other Liabilities 


Capital Stock. , 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 





for ( 


Less Amount in Portfolio 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, ete. . 
Dividend payable July 11,1938 ..... 


th a book 


. . . . . . . 


. 7 . . . 


. . . . . . . 


LIABILITIES 
$529,955,692.90 


. «  $11,631,065.09 
. __ 6,197,789.63 


$50,000,000.00 
55,000,000.00 


6,411,081.36 _111,411,081.36 


$263,365,913.47 
182, 132,665.12 
28,309,708. 14 


125,055,063.23 
3,150,000.00 
4,200,469.99 
9, 136,650.72 


9,158,184.35 
23,539,318.83 
1,434, 126.92 


4,454,232.75 
2,730,768.30 


$656,667,101.82 
(— 


5,137,813.21 $535,093,506.11 


5,433,275.46 


1,261,705.66 
750,000.00 


2,717,533.23 


$656,667,101.82 





value of $16,375,169.21 


ire deposits of public 


ntingencies, formerly carried at $5,00¢ 


been established. In this statement, assets are shown 
the Valuation Reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in the ahove statement are 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 
,000 on the liability side of the 
as been discontinued. Instead, Valuation Reserves aggregating the same 
after deduction of 
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Dated July 1, 1938 


THE COMPANY 


$ 98,043,101 


DEBENTUBES 


SERIAL NOTES 


UNDERWRITING 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these securities is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
These issues, though regist ered, are not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


$50,000,000 Fifteen Year 234% Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1938 


Due July 1, 1958 


$35,000,000 Serial Notes 


(of which $4,000,000 are not publicly offered) 


134% Series due 1943; 2% Series due 1944; 21,9 Series due 1945; 
23/40 Series due 1946; and 21% Series due 1947 


The Company, incorporated in New Jersey on August 5, 1882, is a holding company solely. 
Subsidiaries and certain companies in which the Company has investments are engaged and 
intend to engage principally in producing, from lands owned, leased or held under concession, refining, transporting, 
buying and selling crude petroleum and products derived therefrom at wholesale and retail and in producing, 
buying, selling and transporting and distributing natural gas. Subsidiaries own oil pipe lines, ships, refineries, 
bulk plants, service stations and other marketing facilities, and natural gas lands, wells and gas pipe lines. 


CAPITALIZATION — The Company and Subsidiaries— Consolidated: 
Long-term debt: 


Preferred stocks of subsidiaries held by public 
Common stocks of subsidiaries held by public rr 
Capital Stock of the Company (26,224,767 shares, par value $25) 

tincludes $3,294,900 guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Company. 
*Exclusive of minority common stockholders’ interest of $98,594,159.16 in the surplus of subsidiaries, 

NOTE: In addition on December 81, 1987 there was owing to Standard-Vacuum Oil Company (60% owned) 
$16 ,685,1388.39 (which is not expected to be called for payment during the year 1988) and also $82,703 ,635.97 to 
Trustees of Annuity Trusts, payable on demand but under the practical operation of the annuity program such 
demand is made only as junds are required for pension fund disbursements, 


Income 
before 
Deductions 
$127,212,643 
170,767,300 
247,625,414 


Profit 


from 
Operations 


144,369,962 
218,909,016 


The Fifteen Year 234% Debentures and the Serial Notes are unsecured and are to be issued under 
an Indenture dated July 1, 1938, The Indenture does not authorize the issuance of any additional 
securities thereunder, but does not limit the amount of other securities, secured or unsecured, 


Deductions* 
$57,893,337 

66,651,034 

93,398,142 


Due $7,000,000 each July 1, from 1943 to 1947, inclusive 


Interest on Debentures and Serial Votes payable January 1 and July lin New York City 
The Fifteen Year 23,% Debentures are redeemable, at the option of the Company, at any time, in whole on 30 days’ notice 
or in part on 60 days’ notice, at the following prices with accrued interest: To and including July 1, 1941, at 10314%; 
thereafter to and including July 1, 1944, at 102/2%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1947, at 10112%; thereafter 
to and including July 1, 1950, at 101%; thereafter toand including July 1, 1951, at 10012%; and thereafter at 100%. 
Each of the several series of Serial Notes is redeemable at the option of the Company as a whole at any time on 30 days’ 
notice at 100% from July 2 of the year preceding maturity to maturity and at 100% plus a premium of 44% for each additional 
year or fraction thereof of unexpired life prior to the respective maturities; in each case with accrued interest. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
andis subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not oullined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these securities, 


$ 54,268,806.58} 
85,000 ,000.00 
6,357 ,000.79 
152,082,329.60° 
655,619,175.00 
’ 


No specific allocation of net proceeds to be derived from the sale of $50,000,000 of Debentures and 
$35,000,000 of Serial Notes (estimated to amount to $82,972,500, exclusive of accrued interest) has been 
or can be made. The net proceeds will be placed in the general funds of the Company and used in 
making available to subsidiaries additional money needed for capital expenditures and for financing inventories 
and receivables, and for such other purposes as the Board of Directors may determine to be in the interest of the 
Company. The program now under study contemplates capital expenditures of approximately $175,000,000 during 
1938, of which approximately $39,000,000 had been spent to March 31st. This program includes approximately 
$90,000,000 for acquiring and developing crude reserves, $38,000,000 for improving and extending refining capacity, 
$15,000,000 for tankers, $24,000,000 for marketing tacilities and $8,000,000 for miscellaneous purposes. The 
Company makes no representation that any amount of the net proceeds of these issues will be specifically allocated 
to any part of this program. The Company may materially change, enlarge or diminish the program or any part 
thereof, depending upon developments in its business, which are unpredictable. 


The following figures, taken from the consolidated income accounts of the Company and subsidiaries 
in the Offering Prospectus, are subject to the accountants’ certificate, to the statements of 
consolidated surplus and to the notes to the consolidated income accounts and the consolidated balance sheet, 
which set forth, among other things, the inclusion of intercompany profits in inventories, the treatment of 
foreign exchange and the principles of consolidation. 


Profits before 
Parent Company 
tixved charges 
$ 69,319,306 
104,116,266 
154,227,272 


Parent Company 
fixed chargest 
$6,456,114 

6,341,683 
6,234,125 


*Includes among other things fixed charges of subsidiaries exclusive of interest paid to the Company, dividends 
on preferred stocks of subsidiaries and earnings applicable to minority interests in common stocks, provisions 
for income taxes and undistributed earnings of certain foreign subsidiaries affected by exchange restrictions. 
jExclusive of interest paid to subsidiaries—consolidated. 


which may hereafter be issued by the Company. 


Subject to certain terms and conditions the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase from the Company $50,000,000 principal amount of Debentures 
for a total of $48,625,000, plus accrued interest, and $31,000,000 principal amount of Serial Notes for a total of 
$30,612,500, plus accrued interest. The Debentures are to be offered to the public at 99% or for a total of $49,500,000, 
plus accrued interest; the Serial Notes at 100% or for a total of $31,000,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting 
discounts are 13, % in the case of the Debentures and 1!4,% in the case of the Serial Notes, or a total of $1,262,500. 
Payment for and delivery of such Debentures and Serial Notes are to be made on or after July 13, 1938 but not 
later than July 27, 1938. The Company has agreed to sell privately the remaining $4,000,000 ($800,000 principal 
amount of each Series) of Serial Notes without underwriting discounts or commissions at the public offering 
price, or for a total of $4,000,000, plus accrued interest, to The Rocke/eller Institute for Medical Research, payment 
to be made simultaneously with or prior to payment by the Underwriters. 


PRICES’ 


Fifteen Year 234% Debentures 99% and Accrued Interest 


Serial Notes 100% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and others named in the Offering Prospectus, have 
agreed to purchase $50,000,000 principal amount of these Debentures and $31,000,000 principal amount 
of these Serial Notes when, as and if issued, and subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and Mr. Guy Wellman, counsel for the Company. It is 
expected that delivery of Debentures in definitive form, and Serial Notes in temporary form exchangeable 
for definitive Serial Notes when prepared, will be made at the ojfice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan § Co., on or 
about July 13, 1938, against payment therefor in New Vork funds, 

As more fully set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Debentures and Serial Notes for their several accounts 
either for long or short account, within the limits and during the period set forthin agreements referred 
to in the Offering Prospectus. 

Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 


Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of these issues. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


incorporated 


Dated July 7, 1938. 


Outstanding «s ef 
Decem ber 31, 193 7 


Net Profit 
$62,863,192 

97,774,583 
147,993,147 
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| (emsaranae A “TURN FOR THE BETTER’ IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


PRONOUNCED turn for the bet- 
ter 
chronic 
railroad industry 
Sharp increases in volume of traf- 
he and the granting of new rate in- 





taken place in the 


nas U 
American 


iliness of the 


creases have combined to impreve 
the outlook for the industry and 
cause the price of railroad secu- 


rities to join other security issues in 
the stock market upswing since June 
20. 

An excellent harvest in- the West 
has provided a heavy volume of 
traffic in grain which is expected 
to continue for some time, while in 
the East industria) traffic has gained 
rapidly during recent weeks. 


FARE RAISE HELPFUL 

On top of these favorable reports 
came the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision July 6 authoriz- 
ing all Eastern railroads to increase 
their passenger coach from 
2 to 242 cents a mile for an experi- 
mental period of 18 months. This is 
expected to provide the railroads 
with 30 million dollars of additional 
revenue annually. 


fares 


all railroads which obtain I. C. C. 
certification of the requests for 
funds 

Chairman Jesse H. Jones an- 


nounced July 8 that a $13,500,000 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Is the railroad crisis pass- 
ing? 

Traffic is up sharply, fares 
in the East are raised, the 
road's securities join the up- 
rising. 

A diagnosis of the “turn 
tor the better” is given here. 








rail equipment loan will be made to 
the Southern Railway Company for 
the purchase of 5,500 freight cars. 
Mr. Jones said recently that the RFC 
is prepared to go ahead with “work 
loans” to enable the railroads to re- 
employ furloughed workers. Legis- 
lation to enable the RFC to make 
such ioans without I. C. C. certifica- 

























Ve CONDENSED STATEMENT 


’ FIRST NATIONAL BANK — 
| IN ST. LOUIS 
| At the Close of Business, June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 


United States Government Securities 

Other Securities Guaranteed by U.S. Government 
Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and 


$53,944,847.76 
59,500,621.13 
25,382,760.38 
7,176,716.31 
402,750.00 


636,278.67 
1,923,763.30 


Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 373,769.42 
Accrued Interest Receivable 557,074.53 
Overdrafts 8,679.76 
Other Resources 3,340.09 


98.067,514.41 


Cash and Due from other Banks 
$247,978,115.76 


LIABILITIES 


$10,200,000.00 


7,872,526.37 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 
Dividend Declared Payable 
August 31, 1938 and November 30, 1938 
Reserve for Contingencies 


480,000.00 
500,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 441,767.22 
Unearned Discount 96,990.96 
Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 424,848.20 
Other Liabilities 7,146.68 


$108,970,173.16 
33,020,681.04 
83,918,438.56 


Individual Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Bank Deposits 

City of St. Louis and Other 
Public Funds 2,045,543.57 


Total Deposits 


sTLoU® 


————— 


227,954,836.33 
$247,978,115.76 











Broadway * Locust + Olive 








Still another favorable develop- tion was sponsored by the Adminis- 
ment was the launching of the Re- tration at the last session but 
construction Finance Corporation’s failed of enactment 
new program of “work loans” for At the time he announced the 

—_ 





























| 
| 
| Statement of Condition June 30, 1938 | 
Assets || 
| Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers. ; : . $324,078,437.26 | 
Exchanges for Clearing House . . : i: : 46,834,199.76 | 
U. S. Government Securities . : 33 32: 399,353,059.77 | 
| Demand Loans. ....... $2289 8 64,231,487.02 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted. ; : i; 131,690,746.85 
| State and Municipal Bonds. . . . 333: 15,183,829.45 | 
| Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . ; zs: 2,250,000.00 
| Other Securities and Investments . : = : : 13,617,828.61 | 
| Mortgages Owned. :3:..+.:i2333 2,158,236.10 | 
Banking Premises ; 2 33:573723222323 21,394,934.02 | 
| Other Real Eerste 233332323523 710,682.17 1 
| Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ; 2,237,721.99 | 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 2,551,516.07 
| Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., \| 
Sold with Our Endorsement . . =. 7: 8,852,083.07 
Cer Asse. 6k CREE R= 3,011,500.00 | 
| $1,038,156,262.14 
——_ | 
| Liabilities | 
Capital : : 32:2: 3: $ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .. i: ; 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3: 27,650,902.35 $102,650,902.35 | 
. — 5 | 
Contingency Fund. :::....... . 5,500,000.00 | 
Deposits . + +e... 876,076,590.88 1] 
Outstanding and Certified | 
| Checks pak hs 39,880,027.70 915,956,618.58 i| 
| Dividend Payable July 1.1938 ....:. 1,250,000.00 } 
i} Unearned Interest een e FRIERVES 130,518.23 ! 
i] Accrued Taxes, Expenses 1] 
| and Interest Payable . > .::::i277 677,179.82 | 
| Outstanding Acceptances §,.247,784.41 i| 
| Less Amountin Portfolio 2,541,186.50 2,706,597.91 | 
| Acceptances, etc.,Soldwith = a 
Our Endorsement .: 5333333 8,852,083.07 
Other Liabilities. . 533323383233: + ___—«- 432,362.18 
$1,038,156,262.14 
Assets carried at $6,031,538. 36 have been deposited — | 
to secure deposits and for other purposes. | 
| 
| 
| 
BANKERS [RUST COMPANY | 
| 
16 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


| 
| FIFTH AVE. at 44th ST. . 37th ST. at MADISON AVE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 





Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








loan, Mr. Jones commented that he * to 2 cents a 


had observed a moderate improve- 
ment in the railroad situation for 
some time, and believes “it will con- 
tinue to improve.” 

For the fifth successive week the 
Association of American Railroads 
reported an improvement in loadings 
of revenue freight Loadings in- 
creased 10,725 cars for the week of 
July 2, or 54 per cent above the 
week preceding, making the total 
the highest weekly figure for this 
year. However, the total still was 
26.6 per cent below the same period 
in 1937. 

As a result of the heavier volume 
of car-loadings a contra-seasonal 
gain in June gross revenues of rail- 
roads over the Mav figure of $272,- 
000,000 is predicted 

By its decision the I. C. C. reversed 
a 6-to-5 ruling a few months ago 
denying an inerease in passenger 
fares. 

Railroads’ difficulty in maintain- 
ing satisfactory passenger revenues 
dates back to the early 20’s when 
bus traffic and the increased use 
of the passenger automobile com- 
menced to make serious inroads in 
the volume of passenger travel. 


But until June 1, 1936, the rail- 
roads maintained the basic pas- 
senger fare of 3.6 cents a mile es- 
tablished in 1920. In June, 1936, 


passenger coach fares were reduced 


mile in accordance 
with an I. C. C. ruling 

Now, in reversing iis decision to 
maintain the 2-cent rate, the I. C. C, 
held that the progressive decline in 
the financial] condition of the rail- 
roads justified an increased rate. 
At the same time, the I. C. C. said the 
new fare may not [lead to a net 
increase in revenue but that the new 
rate is justifiable as part of a “trial 
and error” program to determine 
the fare which will yield the great- 
est amount of revenue. 

During the last few years rail- 
roads have put through a strenuous 
modernization campaign, installing 
air-conditioned coaches and provid- 
ing a speedier service, in some cases 
by building new streamlined trains. 
This improvement in passenger ac- 
commodations, the I. C. C. pointed 
out, may justify an increase in rates 
over the 2-cent level. 


AN “EXPERIMENTAL” RATE 

Because two of the important 
Western carriers are reported to be 
opposed to a similar passenger fare 
increase in their area, it is not ex- 
pected the Western roads will at- 
tempt to raise their rates. 

The Eastern railroads operate in 
a territory bounded on the west by 
Lake Michigan, Peoria, Chicago, 
Springfield and Cairo, Ill., and St 
Louis, and on the south by the Ohio 








THE COST OF TRAVEL 
Upping the rate of travel on coaches, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
headed by Commissioner Walter M. 
W. Splawn, granted the eastern rail- 
roads permission to increase the rate 
from 2 to 21% cents per mile. The 
railroads estimate the raise will yield 
$30,000,000 in additional revenue. 





River from Cairo to Huntington, W. 
Va., and by a line eastward to Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Southern railroads were granted 


+ an 





increase 
fares from 11% cents to 2 cents in 
November, 1937. A 5 per cent in- 
crease in Pullman car rates was 
granted June 27. 

Another result of the increase in 
rates, according to the Eastern roads, 
will be an increase in revenue from 
Pullman travel. Under the old rates, 
it was contended, there was too 
much spread between coach and 
Pullman fares and many passengers 
used the Pullman only for night 
travel. 

Commissioner Claude R. Porter 
dissented from the decision of his 
colleagues, asserting that “no other 
industry in the throes of a depres- 
sion and in the face of vigorous 
competition seeks to raise the price 
of what it sells to the public.” 

Mr. Porter cited the experience of 
the Southern railroads since they 
were granted a coach fare increase 
last November as proof that an in- 
crease in Eastern fares is unwise, 
saying: 

“While (Eastern railroad) appli- 
cants endeavor to explain away, in 
the manner set forth in the major- 
ity report, the phenomenal revenue 
growth of the Southern bus lines in 
the first three months of 1938, they 


| do not and can not explain away the 


greater loss in rail passenger reve- 
nue in the South than in the East or 
the West since November, 1937, when 








in passenger coach + the increased Southern fare became 


effective. 

“Very clearly, the increased coach 
fare in the South has been a failure 
and I can not bring myself to be- 
lieve, general economic conditions 
being as they are, that the results 
will be any different in the East.” 

The railroads took immediate 
steps to put the new rates into ef- 
fect. Passenger traffic agents of the 
roads met in New York July 8 and 
decided on July 25 as the effective 
date for the increase in Eastern line 
passenger coach fares. The new 
fares become effective within 10 days 
after the carriers post the tariffs. 

Railroads now are benefiting from 
the decisions of the I. C. C. last fall 
and in March granting freight rate 
increases estimated to aggregate 
$207,000,000 annually. 

The next immediate problem fac- 
ing the railroads is the settlement 
of the dispute between carriers and 
their employes over the carriers’ de- 
mands for a 15 per cent general 
wage cut. Conferences are to begin 
July 20 in Chicago between repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and rail- 
road labor leaders to attempt ad- 
justment of the controversy. 

Final recovery of the railroads 
depends on continuance of the in- 
crease in traffie and on the railroad 
legislative program decided upon at 
the coming session of Congress. 
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CapitTaAL Funps: 
CAPITAL STOCK 1. «© 2 i « 8 
BUSPEUS . & es BS Ww 
UnpIvIDED Proritrs . 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 
Deposits. 
ACCEPTANCES OuTSTANDING 
LIABILITY 


GOyper GAARILITING 6 6’ sw 8 


o—_—_—_—_— 


Vincent Astor 


Chairman, The American 
Sugar Refining Company 


Incorporatea 


Francis H. BrowNeLu 
Chairman, American 
Smelting and Refining 
Company 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 


United States Government and other securities carried at $78,098,3 


Winturop W. Atpricn 


Chairman Board of Dire 


Newcoms Cariton 


Freperick H. E 
Chairman, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


LIABILITIES 


4S ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


tors 


Company 


S49 9 


ce wok we « 14,234,040.91 
em - Gae ces 6,573,442.09 

$ 2,449,267,073.99 
4 are pledged to s¢cure 


Artiur W. Pace 


KER 


Company 


Henry O. Havemever 


President, Brooklyn Eastern 


Chairman, ‘The Western 
Gorvon AUCHINCLOSS Union aph r District Termina 
Company, Incorporate 
Auchincloss, Alley & Duncan, — = 
Attorney 
. Artn 
Far. D. Bassi Matcoim G. Cuace ‘ r G. Horrman 
ice 


President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


Bertram CuILer 
Howarp Bayne 
Joun A. Brow? Frankitn D'OLTER Tuomas N. McCarrer 
gcse Vice President, The President, Public Service 
President, Socony-Vacuum Prudential Insurance Corporation of New Jersey 
Oil Company, Company of America 


. . « 626,756,050.59 
167,707,242.08 
654,026,782.71 
35,166,169.41 


. . 
. . 
. . . 7 


7,991,978.67 
$ 2,449,267,073.99 
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Statement of Condition, June 30, 1938 
RESOURCES 
CasH AnD Dur From Banks a 
) rye 
) BuLLION ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT 
} 
? U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 
) . 
Srare AND Municipat SEcuRITIES 
) 
OrHER Bonps AND SECURITIES — 
]oans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 
) 
; BANKING Houses 
) 
) OrHeER REAL EStTare. 
) 
MortTGAGES. . - 
) ; 
) Cusromers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY 
) 
: OrHer ASSETS . . . . * 
) 
) 


$100,270,000.00 

100,270,000.00 

31,998,651.39 
— $ -232,538,651.39 
17,129,505.77 
2,492,769.87 
2,152,228,097.07 
24,070,566.89 





public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


. $ 801,269,850.66 
24,343,897.89 


91,177,927.99 


6,780,510.74 
11,402,198.26 
22,644,464.99 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BA 


| OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





H. Donato CaMpBELL 
President 


Tuomas I. Parkinson 


President, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the 
United States 


Anvrew W. RosBertson 
Chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Menufacturing 
Company 


Rosert C. Stanrey 


Chairman and President, 
The International Nickel 
Ceompeny of Canada, Ltd. 


Barton P. Turnsutt 


Vice President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Cornetius VANDERBILT 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE New TORIES 


Definition of Real Tories and Real Liberals Published More Than Fifty Years Ago 
Might Well Have Been Written Today—Excerpts From an Essay on “New 
Toryism’ Which Mr. Roosevelt Ought to Read 





Written in 1884 by HERBERT SPENCER 

















OST of those who now pass as Liberals, are Tories 
of anew type. This is a paradox which I pro- 
pose to justify. That I may justify it, I must 
first point out what the two political parties 

originally were; and I must then ask the reader to bear 
with me while I remind him of facts he is familiar with, 
that I may impress on him the intrinsic natures of Tory- 
ism and Liberalism properly so called. 

Dating back to an earlier period than their names, the 
two political parties at first stood respectively for two 
opposed types of social organization, broadly distinguish- 
able as the militant and the industrial—types which are 
characterized, the one by the regime of status, almost 
universal in ancient days, and the other by the regime of 
contract, which has become general in modern days, 
chiefly among the Western nations, and especially among 
ourselves and the Americans. 

If, instead of using the word “co-operation” in a limited 
sense, we use it in its widest sense, as signifying the com- 
bined activities of citizens under whatever system of regu- 
lation; then these two are definable as the system of com- 
pulsory co-operation and the system of voluntary co-opera- 
tion. The typical structure of the one we see in an 
army formed of conscripts, in which the units in their 
several grades have to fulfill commands under pain of 
death, and receive food and clothing and pay, arbitrarily 
apportioned; while the typical structure of the other we see 
in a body of producers or distributors, who severally agree 
to specified payments in return for specified services, and 
may at will, after due notice, leave the organization if they 


do not like it.... 


RESISTANCE TO 


In the one party there was a 
desire to resist and decrease the 
coercive power of the ruler over 


COERCIVE RULE 
BEGAN EARLY _ the subject, and in the yt ad 
to maintain or increase his co- 


ercive power. This distinction in their aims—a distinc- 
tion which transcends in meaning and importance all 
other political distinctions—was displayed in their early 
doings. 

Whig principles were exemplified in the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and in the measure by which judges were made in- 
dependent of the Crown; in defeat of the Non-Resisting 
Test Bill, which proposed for legislators and officials a 
compulsory oath that they would in no case resist the 
king by arms; and later, they were exemplified in the Bill 
of Rights, framed to secure subjects against monarchical 
aggressions. These Acts had the same intrinsic nature. 
The principle of compulsory co-operation throughout so- 
cial life was weakened by them, and the principle of volun- 
tary co-operation strengthened.... 

But why do I enumerate facts so well known to all? 
Simply because, as intimated at the outset, it seems need- 
ful to remind everybody what Liberalism was in the past, 
that they may perceive its unlikeness to the so-called 
Liberalism of the present. 


COMPULSORY 


It would be inexcusable to 
name these various measures for 
the purpose of pointing out, the 


COOPERATICN 
IS EMPHASIZED character common to them, were 
it not that in our day men have 


forgotten their common character. They do not remem- 
ber that, in one or other way, all these truly Liberal 
changes diminished compulsory co-operation through- 
out social life, and increased voluntary co-operation. They 
have forgotten that, in one direction or other, they dimin- 
ished the range of governmental authority, and increased 
the area within which each citizen may act unchecked. 
They have lost sight of the truth that in past times 
Liberalism habitually stood for individual freedom versus 
State-coercion. 

And now comes the inquiry—How is it that Liberals 
have lost sight of this? How is it that Liberalism, get- 
ting more and more into power, has grown more and more 
coercive in its legislation? How is it that, either directly 
through its own majorities or indirectly through aid given 
in such cases to the majorities of its opponents, Liberalism 
has to an increasing extent adopted the policy of dictating 
the actions of citizens, and, by consequence, diminishing 
the range throughout which their actions remain free? 
How are we to explain this spreading confusion of thought 
which had led it, in pursuit of what appears to be public 
good, to invert the method by which in earlier days it 
achieved public good? ... 

What, in the popular apprehension and in the appre- 
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hension of those who effected them, were the changes 
made by Liberals in the past? They were abolitions 
of grievances suffered by the people, or by portions 
of them; this was the common trait they had which 
most impressed itself on men’s minds. They were miti- 
gations of evils which had directly or indirectly been felt 
by large classes of citizens, as causes to misery or as 
hindrances to happiness. And since, in the minds of 
most, a rectified evil is equivalent to an achieved good, 
these measures came to be thought of as so many posi- 
tive benefits; and the welfare of the many came to be con- 
ceived alike by Liberal statesmen and Liberal voters as 
the aim of Liberalism. 


GOOD AIMS; 
BAD METHODS 

trait common to Liberal meas- 
NOT LIBERALISM ures in earlier days (then in each 
case gained by a relaxation of restraints), it has happened 
that popular good has come to be sought by Liberals, not 
as an end to be indirectly gained by relaxations of re- 
straints but as the end to be directly gained. And seeking 
to gain it directly, they have used methods intrinsically 
opposed to those originally used... . 

Nor does enumeration of these further measures of co- 
ercive rule, looming on us near at hand or in the distance, 
complete the account. Nothing more than cursory allu- 
sion has yet been made to that accompanying compulsion 
which takes the form of increased taxation, general and 
local. 

Partly for defraying the costs of carrying out these 
ever-multiplying sets of regulations, each of which re- 
quires an additional staff of officers, and partly to meet the 
outlay for new public institutions, such as board-schools, 
free libraries, public museums, baths and washhouses, 
recreation grounds, &c., &c., local rates are year after 
year increased; as the general taxation is increased by 
grants for education and to the departments of science 
and art, &c. 


INDIVIDUAL'S 


Hence the confusion. The 
gaining of a popular good, 
being the external conspicuous 


Every one of these involves 
further coercion—restricts still 
more the freedom of the citizen. 


LIBERTIES ARE 
For the implied address accom- 
BEING LOST panying every additional exac- 


tion is—‘‘Hitherto you have been free to spend this por- 
tion of your earnings in any way which pleased you; here- 
after you shall not be free so to spend it, but we will spend 
it for the general benefit.” 

Thus, either directly or indirectly, and in most cases 
both at once, the citizen is at each further stage in the 
growth of this compulsory legislation, deprived of some 
liberty which he previously had. 

Such, then, are the doings of the party which claims the 
name of Liberal; and which calls itself Liberal as being 
the advocate of extended freedom! 

I doubt not that many a member of the party has read 
the preceding section with impatience; wanting, as he 
does, to point out an immense oversight which he thinks 
destroys the validity of the argument. 

“You forget,” he wishes to say, “the fundamental dif- 
ference between the power which, in the past, established 
those restraints that Liberalism abolished, and the power 
which, in the present, establishes the restraints you call 
anti-Liberal. You forget that the one was an irrespon- 
sible power, while the other is a responsible power. You 
forget that if by the recent legislation of Liberals, people 
are variously regulated, the body which regulates them is 
of their own creating; and has their warrant for its acts.” 
EXPERIENCE OF My answer is, that I have not 
a as forgotten this difference, but am 

LIBERALS WTH prepared to contend that the dif- 
TRADE UNIONS ference is in large measure ir- 

relevant to the issue. 

In the first place, the real issue is whether the lives of 
citizens are more interfered with than they were, not the 
nature of the agency which interferes with them. 

Take a simpler case. A member of a trades’ union has 
joined others in establishing an organization of a purely 
representative character. By it he is compelled to strike 
if a majority so decide; he is forbidden to accept work 
save under the conditions they dictate; he is pre- 
vented from profiting by his superior ability or energy to 
the extent he might do were it not for their interdict. He 
cannot disobey without abandoning those pecuniary bene- 
fits of the organization for which he has subscribed, and 
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bringing on himself the persecution, and perhaps violence, 
of his fellows. 

Is he any the less coerced because the body coercing 
him is one which he had an equal voice with the rest in 
forming ? 

In the second place, if it be objected that the analogy 
is faulty, since the governing body of a nation, to which, 
as protector of the national life and interests, all must sub- 
mit under penalty of social disorganization, has a far 
higher authority over citizens than the government of any 
private organization can have over its members; then the 
reply is that, granting the difference, the answer made 
continues valid. 

If men use their liberty in such a way as to surrender 
their liberty, are they thereafter any the less slaves? If 
people by a plebiscite elect a man despot over them, do 
they remain free because the despotism was of their own 
making? Are the coercive edicts issued by him to be re- 
garded as legitimate because they are the ultimate out- 
come of their own votes? As well might it be argued that 
the East African, who breaks a spear in another’s presence 
that he may so become bondsman to him, still retains his 
liberty because he freely chose his master. 

Finally if any, not without marks of irritation as I can 
imagine, repudiate this reasoning, and say that there is 
no true parallelism between the relation of people to gov- 
ernment where an irresponsible single ruler has been per- 
manently elected, and the relation where a responsible 
representative body is maintained, and from time to time 
re-elected; then there comes the ultimate reply—an alto- 
gether heterodox reply—by which most will be greatly 
astonished. 


TRUE LIBERALISM This reply is, that these multi- 
tudinous restraining acts are not 
REALLY MEANS defensible on the ground that 
LESS RESTRAINT they proceed from a popularly- 
chosen body; for that the au- 
thority of a popularly-chosen body is no more to be re- 
garded as an unlimited authority than the authority of a 
monarch; and that as true Liberalism in the past disputed 
the assumption of a monarch’s unlimited authority, so 
true Liberalism in the present will dispute the assumption 
of unlimited parliamentary authority. is 
But returning from these more general considerations 
to the special question, I emphasize the reply that the 
liberty which a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by 
the nature of the governmental machinery he lives under, 
whether representative or other, but by the relative 
paucity of the restraints it imposes on him; and that, 
whether this machinery is or is not one he shared in mak- 
ing, its actions are not of the kind proper to Liberalism 
if they increase such restraints beyond those which are 
needful for preventing him from directly or indirectly ag- 
gressing on his fellows—needful, that is, for maintaining 
the liberties of his fellows against his invasions of them; 
restraints which are, therefore, to be distinguished as 
negatively coercive, not positively coercive. 


“LIBERALISM” iS Probably, however, the Lib- 

eral, and still more the sub-species 
MISNOMER FOR Radical, who more than any other 
DESPOTISM 


in these latter days seems under 
the impression that so long as he 
has a good end in view he is warranted in exercising over 
men all the coercion he is able, will continue to protest. 
Knowing that his aim is popular benefit of some kind, to 
be achieved in some way, and believing that the Tory is, 
contrariwise, prompted by class-interest and the desire to 
maintain class-power, he will regard it as palpably absurd 
to group him as one of the same genus, and will scorn the 
reasontiig used to prove that he belongs to it. .. . 

Standing as it does for coercion by the State, versus the 
freedom of the individual, Toryism remains Toryism, 
whether it extends this coercion for selfish or unselfish 
reasons. . 

As certainly as the despot is still a despot, whether his 
motives for arbitrary rule are good or bad; so certainly is 
the Tory still a Tory, whether he has egoistic or altruistic 
motives for using State-power to restrict the liberty of the 
citizen, beyond the degree required for maintaining the 
liberties of other citizens. 

The altruistic Tory as well as the egoistic Tory belongs 
to the genus Tory; though he forms a new species of the 
genus. And both stand in distinct contrast with the Lib- 
eral as defined in the days when Liberals were rightly so 
called, and when the definition was—‘‘one who advocates 
greater freedom from restraint, especially in political in- 
stitutions.” ... 


























